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NOTES 


Dors not Thursday night’s debate in the House of 
Commons go to confirm the serious view of the situation 
in Uganda which was taken in the first number of THE 
OvtTLookK? This serious view is certainly fully justified by 
the new Blue-Book. Ina telegram despatched last month 
Sir Arthur Hardinge described things as ‘‘ very critical,” 
and the need for more Indian troops as ‘‘ urgent.” The 
seven reasons given by the Soudanese for mutinying 
confirm our impression that they were injudiciously 
handled; for the present we will say no more. Major 
Macdonald is still fighting, and the whole countryside 
seems to be turned upside down. Of course, the expedi- 
tion which was ‘‘ to obtain a more accurate knowledge than 
Her Majesty’s Government possess of the territories lying 
on the northern frontiers of the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates”’ is knocked on the head, and Lord Salisbury 
at home and Lieutenant Harrington in Abyssinia are left 
to deal as best they can with Franco-Russo-Abyssinian 
schemes in that region. 


THE public is tired of the Dreyfus business. Even the 
Parisians have turned to West Africa, which was almost 
out of their minds during the time there was so much 
excitement over it on this side of the Channel. M. Zola 
ought to have gone to prison on the anniversary of the 
Revolution when he had the chance, instead of which he 
potters about with a fatuous appeal, a sure means of 
oblivion for himself and his cause. We are heartily sorry 
that the novelist should have been so ill advised. L’affaire 
Dreyfus is a black business which France ought not to be 
allowed to forget. At the same time, what could be more 


futile than the proposed literary.men’s petition from this 
country ? The French will not do justice where injustice 
has been done one day sooner because of foreign inter- 
ference. We may say what we like about the Zola trial 
among ourselves, but it is neither necessary nor expedient 
to force our opinions upon our neighbours unasked. 


WE cannot pretend to regret that the War Department 
at Washington has decided to abandon the so-called relief 
expedition to Klondike. Canada is, and always has been, 
quite capable of administering the affairs of her own Yukon 
district ; and what Washington officials and U.S. adven- 
turers and capitalists have to do with it we never could 
see. There are relief expeditions and relief expeditions. 


‘* KrIEG-IN-SICHT ” cablegrams have continued to arrive 
from New York during the past week, and some papers 
have been thoughtless enough to issue scare contents bills 
on the strength of them. [resident McKinley has a 


. difficult row to hoe, but no sufficient reason has yet been 


adduced why he should not be able to get through with it. 
It is true that he is without a Secretary of State, and that 
most of his assistants know nothing of diplomacy. There 
is also the ‘“‘freak” press to be contended against. 
Further, as in France, there are elections to face. But 
the President is a level-headed man, with some knowledge 
of'human nature and a considerable experience of business 
dealings. He is aware, too, that New York and Chicago 
are not the United States, and that the real interests of 
the country population—the backbone of the Common- 
wealth—would be ill served by a war with Spain for the 
possession of a place like Cuba. It is plain that the 


‘Sagasta Government, on its side, is anxious to improve 


the situation in the island, and that if the Spanish officials 
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are shown to be responsible for the loss of the “ Maine,” 
it will promptly promise to pay up. In these circumstances 
we ask, as we asked the other week, What has America 
really to fight about? If the people of the United States 
are as keen for annexation as some New York journals 
try to make out, how does it come about that their 
Government is so loth to appropriate Hawaii ? 


Waat did Sir’ William Harcourt think to convey in the 
House of Commons last Tuesday by his attempted analogy 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Russian line 
through Northern China? Why, he asked, should we 
object toa Russian line through Northern China? Did 
Russia object to ‘‘our building the Canadian Pacific 
Railway”? Seeing that Canada is British territory, and 
Northern China is not Russian territory—not yet, at least 
—where is the point? But we forgive Sir William, for we 
note that ‘‘ our.” “Our building the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way” is excellent. Of course he knows well enough that the 
British Treasury never contributed a cent to the creation 
of that great link of empire between East and West. May 
we not, therefore, count the leader of the Opposition among 
those who think and speak of the Empire as one and 
indivisible, and the responsibilities and sacrifices of one 
part of it as the responsibilities and sacrifices of the whole ? 


Ontario is one of the best-governed bits of the Empire. 
This we owe in a large measure to Sir Oliver Mowat, now 
her Lieut.-Governor. And yet it is the man who has 
on the whole successfully carried on the Mowat traditions 
—Mr. Hardy--that has only just escaped defeat in the 
general election of this week. Electors truly know no 
gratitude for past favours. The Liberal party which Mr. 
Hardy leads—it is curious, by the way, how the traditional 
party divisions of the Mother Land are copied in the 
Colonies without any real applicability to their political 
questions—has only managed to squeeze back into power 
by a majority of six at the most in a House of ninety- 
four members. Honesty and efficiency would, we may be 
sure, mark the administration whichever party is in power, 
and perhaps it would not have been a bad thing for the 
Conservatives to bear the weight of office after twenty-six 
years in the cold shades of Opposition. 


Has Newfoundland found her Rhodes in Mr. Reid? 
We sincerely hope she has. In any case, this enterprising 
Montrealer has assumed a bold task in taking over the 
Newfoundland railway, lock, stock, and barrel, pledging 
himself to run it for fifty years—to say nothing of steamers 
connecting with the Canadian mainland and telegraph 
lines. He may by his enterprise remove the isolation of 
this Cinderella among British colonies, and bring to her 
the era of prosperity for which she has waited so long. 
Of talkers Newfoundland has always had a bountiful 
supply; it is workers she needs above all else for her 
political and economic salvation. 


WE are glad, by the way, that Governor Murray 
has lost no further time in signing the Reid contract, 
and that there is to be no attempt to baulk Newfound- 
land’s wishes because of the French shore question. 
British statesmen have in the past by sheer neglect 
made hash enough of Newfoundland’s interests without 
wrecking her legitimate development, now that she has 
become alive to her possibilities. Treaty rights must be 
observed, of course, and legitimate French claims on the 
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west shore of the island must and will be respected ; but 
every inch of Newfoundland is British territory, and the 
French claims cannot be allowed to be so magnified as to 
usurp Newfoundland’s proper sovereignty over her own 
domain. 


Tue exploits of the Orléans brothers excite a natural 
interest in this country by reason of the long hospitality 
which England has afforded their House. Prince Henry 
has been embracing that engaging personage Esterhazy ; 


the Duke has been advising his Royalists to. vote Re- 


publican wherever they are unable to carry a Monarchist. 
It is not very difficult to guess what is in the young men’s 
minds. They find their party dwindling, and as they 
cannot get to Versailles with its assistance, they have 
more than half a thought to become Radliés, and try 
another route! The watchword would no longer be 
Philippe le Rot! but Philippe le Prince-Président! lt 
would be a bitter pill to swallow for some of the 
Monarchists who are more Royalist than the King, but 
then ‘‘ Paris is worth a mass.” Of course, if the Duke 
imagines that his name alone, because of its new label Rad/ié, 
will carry him to the headship of the State, he is hugging 
a delusion. A Pretender, to succeed in France in these 
days, must not only be somebody, but have done some- 
thing. This will, no doubt, dawn upon Monseigneur in 
time, and we may see him making a bid for a position 
of responsibility under the Republic, in order to get a 
chance. 


SomE people gave up the Greeks long ago. Other 
folk will be inclined to follow their example if the country 
does not quickly pull itself together. Its political system, 
its army and its navy, all want thoroughly overhauling. 
We doubt, however, whether the nation has really made 
up its mind as to the necessity for this. One thing is 
certain: the Greeks cannot complain that they are the 
victims of a run of ill-luck. Fortune has smiled alike on 
the people and the Palace. The nation rushed into one 
of the worst-planned campaigns of modern times, and it 
was saved from the consequences of its folly by the very 
Powers whom it had derided. The Royal Family is 
too much accustomed to let things slide, and seems to 
be up to the eyes in the naval scandal, yet Heaven sends 
the King a dramatic and harmless attempt on his life, 
which instantly raises him from the depths of unpopularity, 
while Prince George appears still to have the best chance 
for the Governorship of Crete. The Greeks may not be 
Greeks at all, as some ethnologists would have us believe, 
but the gods go on doing them good turns. 


EVERYONE unites to make fun of Mr. MacAleese, 
because of his little Bill to enable persons of Irish birth or 
nationality to put the prefix ‘*O” or ‘‘ Mac” to their sur- 
names. The Commander-in-Chief’s family, says one 
humourist, might become MacWolseley, and that of 
another great commander O’Roberts; and shall we see 
Mr. O’Healy and Mr. MacRedmond? Perhaps we shall. 
But there is another side to the proposal, and it is this. 
National patriotism must be based on local patriotism if 
it is to prove a real force in the life of the people; and it 
is only by encouraging English, Scots, Irish and Welsh 
to find an outlet for their natural local patriotism in the 
memory of traditional glories that we can hope to secure 
a working unity for the interests of the United Kingdom 
and the Empire as a whole. There is much in the ancient 
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literature and ancient descents of Ireland as romantic as 
anything in English or Scottish records, and the cordial 
recognition of that fact will not divide, but cement, the 
unity of the kingdoms in all common causes. We cannot 
afford to rob life of one bit of local colour. 


Lorp LANspowne and Mr. Brodrick are to be con- 
gratulated upon their army proposals. They have done 
better than most people expected, and, remembering the 
traditional attitude of the House of Commons and the 
Treasury towards an increase in the army, we can esti- 
mate what tact and firmness were necessary to bring about 
the scheme of reform which the Under-Secretary has ex- 
plained so lucidly to the House of Commons. The increase 
in the pay of the private soldier is a tardy recognition of 
the fact that a great nation must be as good as its word. 
You cannot afford to promise a man a free kit and a 
shilling a day, and then by making him pay for necessaries 
here and there, and by. inflicting inevitable stoppages, 
reduce that shilling to sixpence and even twopence. The 
grouping of battalions into fours is another wise step, for 
by this means, and this means alone, can you keep up 
battalions abroad without depleting battalions at home. 
With four battalions to a regiment, three can be sent 
abroad in times of emergency, and one kept at home—a 
proportion in juster consonance with the present needs of 
the Empire than the old practice of keeping an equal 
number at home and abroad. 


Tur London County Council elections have resulted in 
a sweeping Progressive victory. It has been none too 
creditable a contest in its misrepresentations of motives 
and of records. But one thing at least is, we may believe, 
certain. Whatever may have been the aims with which 
some of the candidates entered the fight, the voice of the 
electorate has protested so effectually against any belittling 
of London’s civic dignity that the work of creating a 
nobler metropolis must and will proceed. Lordon is 
surely awakening to the responsibilities and privileges of 
her position as the capital, not merely of England and 
Great Britain, but of the whole British Empire. 


Tue death of the Bishop of Bedford has to some extent 
reopened the question of episcopal work in London and 
the means of getting it done. It has developed far 
beyond the power of a single man, however energetic and 
capable ; and it is pathetie to think of a literary giant like 
Dr. Creighton, one of the first historical scholars of his 
day, being compelled to give up all hope of writing any 
more, because the merely routine duties of his see occupy 
all his time. It was never intended that a Bishop of 
London should be an overworked clerk ; and if circum- 
stances have inevitably made him so, then Dr. Creighton 
should never have been placed on an office stool. He 
should be Archbishop of London, with twenty or thirty 
bishops under him ; there is abundance of work. 


Tue clergy are wise, in our judgment, to make the 
large use of music which they have lately adopted as a 
form of Lenten worship. There is a certain type of mind, 
much on the increase in the present day, which is far more 
Sensitive to the influence of music than to that of sermons. 
This has always been recognised to a certain extent ; but 
never so widely or so adequately as now. In a well- 
known Westminster church a large part of the first act of 
‘‘Parsifal” was sung on Tuesday in- the’ presence of a 
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crowded congregation; and in an almost equally pro- 
minent City church an oratorio is given regularly through- 
out the winter months, once a fortnight or so, on Sunday 
afternoons. Yet the number of Lent sermons increases 
rather than diminishes ; and good preachers always com- 
mand large congregations. The power of the pulpit, 
when wielded by capable hands, is not yet yielding to that 
of the pen or the baton. 


It is much to be wished that the plans for the widening’ 
and extending of the streets round the area of the great 
City fire may beso modified as to render unnecessary the 
destruction of the beautiful thirteenth-century gateway 
leading from Smithfield to the old church of St. Bartho- 
lomew-the-Great, which is intended in. the present pro- 
posal. London is not so rich in such relics as to be able 
to afford such wanton and needless demolition. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins is a good lawyer, and—when he 
likes—an excellent judge; all the more pity, then, that he 
should play to the gallery in remarks such as he uttered in 
the case of the Bradleys at Derbyshire Assizes. Husband 
and wife had married, separated—from incompatibility of 
temper, it would appear—and the lady had “ ta’en another 
mate,” and so had her sometime spouse. This was rank 
bigamy, a crime by English law, whereof the judge is a 
salaried administrator. It was not a gross case, and a few 
days’ imprisonment were sufficient punishment. The judge 
refused to pass any sentence, and severely blamed those 
responsible for the prosecution. It would seem, therefore, 
to be incumbent on the police authorities to weigh crimes 
in the balance of sentiment, and:to consider all manner of 
extenuating circumstances before’they take action.: Ab- 
surd, of course ; yet it is implied in the judge’s criticism. 


THE ingenious Mr, Stead has of late flooded the 
country with his ‘‘Penny Poets.” One number was 
‘* Victorian Verses,” wherein a poem on Jameson’s Raid 
appeared as issued ‘‘ anonymously in a provincial paper.” 
The paper turns out to be the Wanchester Sunday Chronicle, 
and the effusion written above the signature lexadus, 
which is the pen name of a certain Mr. Coulson. Mr. 
Stead has been brought to book in the Westminster 
County Court, and has had to pay a guinea, which every- 
body seemed to consider the value of the poem, and stop 
its publication. Mr. Stead ought, no doubt, to have found 
the proprietor and obtained his permission before reprint- 
ing. He alleged the custom’of the press, which may be 
thus phrased, ‘‘ Reprint what you like so long as you 
ear-mark it.” Albeit this is done, it is all the same 
illegal; also Mr. Stead’s reprints are books, not tiéws- 
papers. : 


At last the curtain has fallen on the series of test- 
matches between England and Australia, and there is a 
general feeling of relief—not at the result, but at the 
certainty. Four decisive victories for Australia in five 
matches point their own moral; we cannot explain or 
excuse the facts, however much we may gather from them 
for our own profit. Allowing for normal physical prowess, 
cricket is mainly mental—or, at least, temperamental. 
Too many of the English team, brilliant batsmen as they 
are, have had no training in the qualities required and 
fostered by the’ custom of continuing a match for an 
unlimited numberof days. Onedraws contentment from the 
fact. ‘Is not am hour of Sir T. C, O'Brien, or F. 5. Jatkson, 
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worth more than a week, shall we say, of Scotton or 
Barlow? The dash of cavalry attracts and inspires keener 
senses than the sapping of engineers, though it is often less 
useful and final. Shrewsbury, Gunn, and Abel all have 
this temperament, which disregards time itself and waits 
and waits till the loose balls come; and its value in 
Australia is more vital than here. Three such men in a 
team not only build up big scores, but outwear rather than 
outplay their opponents. For us there is no comfort in 
scanning the individual analysis; even our brilliant 
MacLaren must give place to Darling, and English 
bowling by its figures sinks to mediocrity. Hats off, and 
cheers for Australia ! 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ@  : 
MR. GEORGE CURZON 


Mr. Georce Curzon has just reached the point in the 
career of a politician at which the public begins to see 

him as he is. During the last fortnight 
» he has been apprehended for the first time 

by the House of Commons ; soon he will 
be apprehended by the Press ; and, not long afterwards, 
by the man in the street. The attitude of the House, of 
the Press, of the Public, towards a rising politician is, of 
each successively, closely akin to that of dogs who know 
each other towards a new dog, hitherto a stranger. They 
sniff at him, first, with contempt for intrusion as such. If 
that suffices and he runs away, well and good ; but, if he 
does not run away, they give growls premonitory of tra- 
ditional resentment against a novelty that persists. The 
onlooker anticipates the worst for. the newcomer who, not 
content with being new, insists on becoming familiar. But 
at the very moment when combat and consequent annihi- 
lation seem the only issues, traditional contempt and tradi- 
tional resentment give place to traditional recognition : 
in the case of dogs, of another dog; in the case of 
men, of another man. And this apprehension of general 
parity is closely followed by appreciation of particular excel- 
lence. 

The same sequence may be traced in the caricatures of 
public men. Turn to old files of Punch, and you observe 
that all who eventually arrive have been seen successively 
in these phases. Gladstone and Disraeli are, first, young 
men of a hazy and shifting delineation, in which nothing is 
stereotyped beyond their youth and presumption. Next, 
they appear as monsters, with the defects of their 
qualities magnified and distorted to fit into traditional 
grooves of the reprehensible. At last they are drawn as 
human beings, but with insistence—as a rule, good-natured 
—upon the particulars which mark off each as one man 
among men. 


“Youth ”"— 
“ Presumption 


Mr. Curzon is just emerging from the second into the 


third phase. For years he was relegated to the first. 
He seemed exasperatingly young. The 
~and = tranquil confid d jud 
“oP ranquil confidence and mature judgment 
Appreciation 


of an undergraduate upon problems which 
he has never had to face were the salient features at which 
his observers sniffed. But they could not abash him, so 
they put up their hackles and began to growl. He was 
a ‘‘superior person,” he was ‘‘superficial,” he was 
‘‘irreverent,” he deserved all the traditional missiles of 
customary obloquy. But to throw a stone at an object 
you must aim, and to aim you must observe. And in the 
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case of Mr. Curzon, as in so many, observation has led 
to apprehension, and apprehension has led to appreciation. 
The public is beginning to see him as his friends have 
seen him since he was.a boy at Eton. 

At Eton and at Oxford everybody who did not know 
him asked the same questions. Why should Curzon 
attract our attention? Why should Curzon talk and 
write upon every theme like a man who has pastured his 
mind on Burke’s political pamphlets ? Why should Curzon 
persist in commanding our attention, although we long 
ago summed him up as young and precocious? The last 
question involved a confession of defeat. The traditional 
critic, if he was to slaughter this David, must bethink him 
of some new device. But that is just what Goliath can 
never do. He has only the old defensive armour, use- 
less for attack. So modern Goliaths—whether of Eton, 
Oxford, St. Stephen’s, or Fleet Street—never do fight 
when they see that David is really bent in selecting 
polished pebbles from the brook; they begin to take an 
interest in the young man. 


But anyone who begins to take an interest in Mr. 
Curzon finds him the breeziest, pleasantest, most loyal 
and most determined of comrades. He 
has the qualities of his defects. At Eton, 
true, he was captain of the Oppidans ; 
but that was forgiven when it was understood that he 
preferred his ‘‘colours” to the Newcastle Scholarship. 
‘* Here,” said Eton boys, ‘‘is a swell who cares more about 
a house-match than I do. If he is much cleverer than I 
am, that only shows how important house-matches are— 
a point which I have laboured at some length with ‘ my 
people.’” At Oxford, in like manner, it was conceded that 
George Curzon was the apple of Dr. Jowett’s eye, that he 
became a fellow of All Souls, that he won the Arnold essay 
with a portentous volume on Diocletian ; still, it was 
urged, he is really cast down when Cambridge triumphs 
at Lord’s, and he shouts himself hoarse if we win the 
match. So, too, at Westminster ; members of Parliament 
are beginning to see that a man may have an encyclopedic 
knowledge of Eastern problems, may even speak extem- 
pore in rounded periods, and yet be the best of good 
fellows. To have ridden leagues in Persia, to have shot the 
ovis poli on the slopes of the Hindfi Kush, to have chatted 
with the Ameer, to have soared in a basket up into the 
monasteries of Mount Athos, to have discovered Corea 
and brought out your book at the moment of the pro- 
clamation of war between China and Japan, to have carried 
your life in your hand all over the Near East and the 
Far—all this, when it is once understood that you are a 
human being, is accounted for righteousness. 


At Eton, Oxford’ 
—and Since 


It is thus seen that your encyclopedic knowledge and 
eighteenth-century periods are not affectations, but parti- 
cular signs of one specimen of the genus 
homo—George Curzon, to wit—as indivi- 
dual as his high spirits, genial comrade- 
ship, chivalrous loyalty, and self-effacement in any fair, 
fighting cause, whether of Party or of the State. Mr. George 
Curzon is not a prig, but ‘‘a first-class fighting-man,” and, 
as of all in that kind, it is hard to say whether he is most 
himself when hitting out in the mellay or when telling 
stories by the camp-fire. The pomp and circumstance 
which he affects in controversy add a zest to the abandon- 
ment which he lavishes in friendship. Why, Mr. Curzon 
himself might have phrased that last sentence. 


The Genus 
George Curzon 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


Ir is one of the surprises wrought by actual contact 
with English political life to realise in how many constitu- 
encies the fight between Tory and Radical 
= is believed by electors to be a fight be- 
tween Church and Chapel. There is 
something in human nature which makes every man /idei 
defensor ; and apparently it is even more easy to be enthusi- 
astic for a division of the Catholic Church than for the 
Christian faith itself. The cry of ‘‘ the Church in danger ” 
always animates the House, and always has animated the 
House since that Restoration Parliament when the Church 
woke to find herself powerful once more, after the alto- 
gether astonishing nightmare of Cromwell and the Beggar 
on Horseback. Similarly, if a rumour has gone forth that 
‘religious equality” is threatened however indirectly, the 
benches behind the Opposition leaders will be filled with 
dark-browed descendants of the Puritans. Parliaments 
may come and go, constituencies may indulge their pas- 
sionate caprices, but on one side there is always an active 
Church party, and on the other a stern, uncompromising 
phalanx of Dissent. There is one notable difference between 
the parties: the Nonconformists (that is to say, the Radical 
Nonconformists) always act together, but the Church 
party is too often divided against itself. That division, 
however, is never active when any serious Church interest 
is in danger. 


This week the Church party has been to the fore with 
the Benefices Bill—an honest attempt to remove some of 
é the graver scandals which have crept into 
aw Church life. The Bill itself illustrates 
ae the change which has come over that 

party during recent years—the change from a policy 
purely defensive to a policy active, reforming, and regene- 
rating. The devout earnestness, the sincere conviction, 
the certainty of faith, which will not admit compromise— 
these qualities of the High Church clergyman are also the 
qualities of those who are now leaders of the Church 
party in the Commons. That such qualities have their 
defects few disinterested members would deny ; but, none 
the less, they have won for their possessors the respect 
even of the author of ‘‘ On Compromise,” as well as the 
fear of Mr. Perks, Mr. McLaren, Mr. Carvell Williams, 
et hec genus omne. The nominal leader is Lord Cran- 
borne, and undoubtedly he, his brother Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Lord Warkworth, Mr. Boscawen, Mr. Lyttelton—the young 
men of the party, in fact—are the most interesting personali- 
ties which it includes. It is, of course, generally believed that 
the Premier is the chief source of this party’s inspiration, 
but probably we have in this one of the many instances of 
the potent though obscurely working influence exercised 
by women in politics. Sir William Harcourt very wittily 
described Lord Cranborne as a lay impropriator of ecclesi- 
astical prejudices. Politicians are so habituated to compro- 
mise that they come to believe that every firm conviction 
is a prejudice. Lord Cranborne is convinced, and he 
desires to extend the influence of his Church, but the 
persecuting instinct and the exclusive instinct are not part 
of his character. Without those instincts no man can 
make a really successful bigot. There is too much sincerity 
and kindliness in Lord Cranborne to allow him to be either 
scornful or indifferent towards the sincerity of others. 
Lord Hugh Cecil has an equal interest in all matters 
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ecclesiastical, and has on two or three occasions displayed 
great promise as a speaker ; his mind is original, his wit 
biting, his character refined, almost too refined in fact for 
the hurly-burly of the political struggle for existence. 
Lord Warkworth impresses one as a man better fitted to 
fight and to lead, though I doubt if he has any strong 
political ambition. Indeed a flavour of medizvalism. is 
perhaps part of the charm of these young Oxford High 
Church Tories. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton differs from them 
in many ways. The ‘luck of Lyttelton” is a proverb 
at the Bar, and many people are curious to see what 
sort of a Parliamentary career the popular cricketer will 
make. He has the modern habit of seeing both sides of 
a question at once, and lucidity of mind makes partisan 
conviction difficult to him, especially as it is combined 
with a particularly sympathetic and tolerant nature. 
Curious enough, whereas the avowedly High Church 
party is composed almost entirely of younger men, the 
Low Church party members are for the most part of the 
mid-Victorian epoch. Among the most typical are Colonel 
Sandys, Colonel Mellor, and Mr. Sydney Gedge. A little 
group of them hold secret conclaves at the National Club 
on the proper protection of the Protestant religion. 


Of the stern uncompromising phalanx of Dissent it 
may also be said that its members belong to the genera- 
tion which is going down the hill—only 
from Wales come young men of the 
distinctive Liberationist type. There is, 
to my eyes, something pathetic about the figure of Mr. 
Carvell Williams. Before I came into the House I 
imagined him to be one of the fiercest of members— 
Cromwellian, iconoclastic, terrible. In reality, he is mild- 
mannered, gentle, apologetic, and seems to have walked 
straight out of a Christmas tale by Dickens. He is 
extraordinarily faithful to the cause he has espoused, and 
will any night sit up till after twelve in order to guard 
against any sudden move of the Education Depart- 
ment in favour of Voluntary schools, or against 
any other effort on behalf of Denominationalism or 
Establishment. Church rates, Burial Bills, Deceased 
Wife’s Sisters: for half a century these have been 
his political loves, and it must be distressing for 
a man who remembers the day when the middle class was 
sovereign, and Nonconformity, therefore, a paramount 
force, to find the country running after strange gods, and 
offering the last insult of indifference to the measures 
which used to create whirlwinds of excitement. Mr. 
Williams, however, does not relax his enthusiasm, and 
every year delivers to the Liberationist Society (which 
meets at breakfast !) an account of the cause which he has 
so faithfully served. Who are his best lieutenants? Mr. 
Perks is, perhaps, the ablest and most powerful. — His 
business career as solicitor is witness enough of his 
ability, yet he never lives up to his reputation in the 
House; he is exactly opposite to Mr. Lyttelton, for he 
never can make any allowance for his opponent’s case, 
and his ferocious zeal excites antagonism. But, notwith- 
standing an irritating manner, he is a man of great 
abilities. Mr. T. P. Whittaker, new to the House this 
Parliament, who is very able and ready in debate; Mr. 
Albert Spicer gives to the party what it badly lacks—the 
sunshine of amenity. To sum up, the contemplation of 
the Church and Chapel parties in the Senate recalls with 
emphasis John Stuart Mill’s saying, ‘One man with a 
belief is worth two with opinions.” 


The Phalanx 
of Dissent 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Time was, and that not very long ago, when to write with 
enthusiasm of Charles Dickens was to incur the scorn of 
the Superior Person. That gifted crea- 
ture, itis true, knew nothing, or next to 
it, of his author, and at most had only 
read him here and there—mostly to pick up a laugh ; some- 
times (‘tis feared) to reflect that it was not thus that 
Thackeray wrote, and Scott, and the ‘“‘inimitable Jane.” 
Yet Dickens was none the less a master feature in the 
great aspect of English letters—was none the less, I like 
to think (as I have always thought), one of the three or 
four who may at their best be held to vie with the Shake- 
speare who expressed himself in prose : the Shakespeare 
of Falstaff and Lucio, of Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
and the Nurse, of Malvolio and Shallow, and the group 
that clatters and drinks and swaggers round the wild 
Prince and Poins. ’Tis sixty years or so since he stepped 
forward—so said Thackeray: Thackeray, who knew 
what writing is, and could value a writer as he deserves— 
and took his place at the head of English literature ; and, 
for all the works of all the Superior Persons that ever 
lived or will ever live, from that place he has never fora 
moment been, nor will ever for a moment be, in danger of 
deposition. There is no denying that certain people tired 
of him, or said they tired of him, or pretended to tire of him. 
But certain people went the same idiot way with Scott ; 
and, as in Scott’s case so in Dickens’s, there was a kind of 
rush in the quest of strange gods. But, all the while, edition 
after edition was pouring from the press ; and all the while 
Scott and Dickens were enlarging the borders of their 
several empires abroad—were annexing new provinces, 
and exploring new territories, and subjugating new do- 
minions—and at home were stablishing their foundations 
deep and ever deeper in the regard of their country- 
men. All the while, in fact, the whirligig of Time was 
bringing on his revenges. 

Let me put the matter in a reminiscence. Somewhere 
in the ’sixties a Superior Person (he had had ‘‘a college 
education,” he wore spectacles, he died young) saw little 
difference, or none, in essentials between Dickens and 
Hablot Browne. This trash was solemnly produced in a 
journal of mark—I believe it was the old Saturday 
Review—and still more solemnly reproduced in the 
posthumous volume which is all that remains of the 
Intellectual Young Man who (if I may say so) pulled it 
off. The change is heavy, indeed! Here, in ’98, is Mr. 
George Gissing: as ardent a seeker after Truth, as he sees 
it, as we have; as devout and as expert a student of 
character, as he sees it, as we have ; as accomplished an 
artist in fiction, as he sees it, as we have; with a book 
about Dickens* for which I, an old and hardened and 
unblushing Dickensite, have little or nothing but the 
warmest commendation. 


Dickens and his 
Betters 


Of course I do not agree with Mr. Gissing all along 
the line. I do not, for instance, admit that Sidney Carton 
is ‘easily forgotten”; for I read ‘‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities” when I was a boy, 
as it appeared in A// the Year Round, and 
Sidney Carton has been an influence—in some dim way, 
perhaps, an ideal—ever since. Again, I do not, and will 


Mr. Gissing’s 
Humours 


* “Charles Dickens,” By George Gissing. London: Blackie & Sons, 
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not, fora moment éntertain the idea that the American 
scenes in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” are exaggerated; for 
(a) I’ve always believed in them ; (4) they are immitigably 
consistent with each other and with their author’s con- 
ception (this is one of Mr. Gissing’s best points in his 
estimate of Dickens, as a painter of character at least) ; 
and (c) I talked not long since with a distinguished 
novelist—the best distinguished, let me say, of all Jes 
jeunes—who assured me positively, out of the fulness of 
his own experience, that, take away lifts and telephones 
and the like, the U.S.A. of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” is the 
U.S.A. of to-day, and that Pogram and Hannibal Chollup 
and the rest are as vocal as ever, if a little better civilised 
—on the surface. Here are two points of dissent; and there 
are others, naturally, on which I do not care to insist. For, 
an two men ride on a horse, one must ride behind; and 
an two men join in loving a man, as Mr. Gissing and I in 
loving Dickens, there must certainly arise occasions when 
the two men differ, and each is more than willing to 
punch the other’s head. I do not think, if I may say so, 
that Mr. Gissing is just to Silas Wegg or to the book in 
which he appears; I do not think that he is sufficiently 
alive to the potentialities of Farce, or to the share of 
the Muse of Farce in such creations as Pecksniff and 
Micawber, and Gamp, and the Wellers, Acre et fils, and 
the Todgers group—to name but these; I think he has 
scarce realised that in Dickens, with the finest and 
broadest, yet the most searching and delicate, humour 
expressed in terms of English since Shakespeare, there 
coexisted what Mr. Henry James (I think it is he) has 
very beautifully described as ‘‘an immense and _far- 
reaching instinct of the Picturesque.” I do not think that 
Mr. Gissing has anywhere touched on the fact that the 
short story, as it existed through Balzac long before it 
existed through Maupassant, existed by virtue of Dickens 
long before it existed by virtue of Mr. Kipling. I do not 
think that Mr. Gissing shows his wonted grip of character 
and life when he takes Daudet’s assertion—that he had 
never read Dickens—seriously and with respect. I do 
not think—but I am but stating differences after all! 
And if Mr. Gissing and I were to talk these over, we 
should probably arise ‘‘in a glow of mutual admiration,” 
and in the conviction that between us we had done almost 
as much for Dickens’s fame as Dickens himself contrived 
to do in thirty years of vigilant, devout, unwearied effort 
and achievement. 


I had meant to say much in detail in the praise of 
Mr. Gissing’s book. But I have talked at large on 
Dickens, and at large on my differences 

A — : Many with Mr. Gissing. And, as I haven't the 
a heart to cut down what I’ve said already, 

so I haven’t the room to note the striking excellences of 
which Mr. Gissing’s book is all compact. In truth, | 
have read nothing about Dickens which has pleased half 
so well as this bookling. The author is, I hear, a 
realist and a pessimist. It may be so: I hope for his 
own sake and the sake of English Literature it is moé. 
For if he can read men and women, if he can take on 
the great book of Human Life, as intelligently, above 
all as cordially and as genially, as he here takes on his 
Dickens, then shall English Letters profit by him. He 
has most of the qualities that go to make a critic : sanity, 
clarity of thought and style, a point of view, the capacity 
for appreciation, that excellent sense (so woefully lacking 
in so many !) that, although the man he is writing about is 
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bigger than himself, it is not therefore incu.nbent upon 
him to bring the man about whom he is writing down 
to his own level. Also, he has courage—intellectual 
courage; and it compels him to say true things. As 
when he more than hints that Flaubert, for all his 
moiling and toiling, for all his paining and straining, 
wrote not so well as Dickens in the end; and that, 
if we have to look for a literary parallel to the abounding 
richness and propriety of Mrs. Gamp, we cannot choose 
but hark back (mutatis mutandis) to the greatest figure 
in comic literature. Which is only a roundabout and 
journalistic way of saying the three words ‘Sir John 
Falstaff.” 

In truth, an admirable little book. I should like to 
talk of Mr. Gissing’s theory of what I may call ‘ realisa- 
tion by elimination.” But, as I said before, I haven't 
room. In any case, an admirable little book. I wish it 
no worse fortune than that to be read by a twentieth part 
of Dickens’s public. W. E. H. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY IN WEST 
AFRICA 


By a Diplomatist 


Tue policy of drift has cost us so much in West Africa 
that we cannot too frequently be reminded of the fatal 
tendencies of that policy. Last week we showed the 
vicious principles upon which British statesmanship has 
so often in past years dealt with British rights in West 
Africa. We can now follow the steps which have led up 
to the present critical state of affairs. Our policy has 
been one of ‘‘ do nothing” ; the policy of France has been 
one of ‘try all.” 

France, whose Southern Senegalese outposts in 1880 
were well north of the Gambia, from that date pushed 
steadily towards the Upper Niger. The former river, 
known to British trade for well nigh 300 years, which 
might with reason then have been asserted as the southern 
limit of French extension, and by a line of posts from its 
upper waters to those of the Niger have formed the 
northern frontier of our own, was practically abandoned 
by our statesmen. At that time they viewed West Africa 
in the light of Thackeray’s facetious appraisement of 
Sierra Leone—as a place valuable to patronage for getting 
tid of too troublesome applicants for its favours. The 
Gambia, which then might have been the northern 
frontier of a great British colonial dominion, became but a 
waterway through French territory, and its capital, 
Bathurst, saw, across a strip of country scarcely fifteen 
miles broad, the encircling flags of France. 

This brought the Republic tc the upper waters of the 
Niger and to the boundaries of the more extensive British 
colony of Sierra Leone. Here, if not at Bathurst, it might 
have been hoped we should have made a stand. 

The headquarters of a West Indian regiment, a 
colony well to do and flourishing as West African colonies 
went, a large and well-disposed native population offering 
possibilities of great internal trade expansion-—these 
surely gave facilities, as they presented great inducements, 
for the maintenance intact of that colony’s frontier. But 
no—while the West Indian regiment, close on 700 strong, 
remained bottled up in Freetown barracks, or was given 
an outlet for energetic restraint in the construction of a 
Scientific encampment on Havelock Plateau, two miles 
from the town, French lieutenants and sergeants, leading 
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scattered bands of tirailleurs and Laptos scarcely ever 
exceeding fifty men, penetrated into every portion of our 
hinterland, everywhere leaving the French flag behind them. 

The two contrasting policies—‘‘ do nothing ” on the one 
hand and ‘‘ try all” on the other—led to sufficiently enticing 
complications to warrant negotiations between the two 
Powers for the appointment of commissioners to delimit 
these rapidly overlapping frontiers. The results of that 
Commission were ludicrously incomplete. At its very 
start up the valley of the Scarcies river a dispute between 
the British and French commissioners led to the abandon- 
ment by the latter of his mission—no doubt with the well- 
understood approval of his Government. 

Despite the explicit wording of the preliminary con- 
vention signed by the two Powers in Paris, wherein it was 
stated that all villages in the watershed of the Mellacoree 
river were to be recognised as French, while all those 
found in the valley of the Scarcies were to fall within 
the British line, the French commissioner, on arriving at 
some villages upon an affluent of the latter river in which 
the French flag had been prematurely hoisted by some 
roving band of his compatriots, declined to apply to these 
villages the clear interpretation of the convention. Where 
once the French flag waved, maintained this patriotic 
envoy, it was the duty of every British as of every French 
official to recognise it. The honour, the prestige of France 
did not now permit of its removal. What were water- 
sheds and conventions beside this vital principle ? 

The British commissioner, refusing to accept this 
definition of his duties, declared his intention of carrying 
out his instructions, and of tracing for his part the frontier 
entrusted to his observations strictly in accordance with 
the terms of the convention. In this plain interpretation 
of his duty his French colleague declined to follow him, 
and, leaving the entire question still for future settlement, 
returned to the coast and Europe. The British portion of 
the Commission meanwhile pursued its companionless 


.itinerary to the furthest limits of the region it had been 


sent to define. 

The maps brought back to us by it were no doubt 
valuable: they were the only results England ever 
obtained. When, later, London addressed Paris on the 
subject, Paris blandly and snfilingly asked, ‘‘ What Com- 
mission? I have never delimitated anything out there.” 

The pleasant game went on of renewed French activity 
behind Sierra Leone, of renewed Senegalese and Lapto 
forays upon villages whose sole offence was their loyalty 
to Sierra Leone—renewed and everlasting waving of 
French flags from tree-tops and mountain summits, and 
at unconsidered ‘‘sources” of great streams—until, 
having come to the conclusion that they had got all that 
they needed to effectually hem in for ever the Free- 
trading settlements at the mouth of the Roquelle river, 
the French authorities intimated, with polite surprise, 
that they were waiting to delimit with us the too long un- 
regulated frontiers of these territories. 

The second Commission walked sedately along the line 
traced for it by facts accomplis ; and all that France formerly 
claimed of this picturesque frontier was now gracefully 
recognised as hers, with such additions as her carefully 
considered raids had won for her in the meantime. The 
actual frontiers of the British colony of Sierra Leone had 
been pushed back fully fifty miles by the policy of repu- 
diating a frontier already accepted, when it was found that 
the eternal necessities of French expansion had already 
violated it. 
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Hand in hand with these subtleties and audacities in 
the North, adventurous knights-errant from the land of 
chivalry and romance had found means to extend the petty 
trading posts at Grand Bassam and Porto Novo, upon the 
Gulf of Guinea, into vast territories, stretching inland to 
the curve of the Niger and the desert sands of Sego and 
Timbuctoo. Union thus effected with their comrades en- 
gaged in the amusing pastime of circumventing Sierra 
Leone, it was necessary to look in other directions to 
extend the boundaries of France. 

To the west of Grand Bassam lay the Bristol trading 
posts in the Kru country of Drewin and Bereby; beyond 
these, the negro republic of Liberia. The first, who had fre- 
quently appealed to us to protect them, were speedily 
absorbed ; and seventy miles of disputed Liberian coast- 
line, whose native chiefs had again and again offered it to 
the Government of Sierra Leone, were detached by force 
and bullying from native chief and negro republic alike, 
until the western limit of the French ‘‘ Colony of the Ivory 
Coast ’’—which in 1882 had consisted only of some log huts, 
owned by Messieurs A. Verdier & Co.—was now in 1892 
fixed at the Cavally river, almost 400 miles from the point 
it had started from ten years before. More fatal than this 
gain of territory to France—which, were French colonial 
policy as tolerant as our own, we should never grudge her 
—was the loss to all West African trade of the hardy free 
labourers of this long stretch of coast. The Krumen of 
Bereby, Drewin, Tabou, Wapou, and the Cavally river 
were among the most numerous and most frequently 
employed gangs of labourers, who performed nearly all 
the work of Government and traders alike throughout 
the whole extent of West Africa. These were now lost to 
any but French enterprises. In involuntarily becoming 
French subjects they had lost, or are steadily losing, their 
freedom of movement; and, like all else the wall of 
French colonial expansion surrounds, are now to be held 
solely for the profit, honour, and glory of France. 

Eastwards the governors of Grand Bassam beheld as a 
barrier to their ambitions the solidly opposing frontier, it 
might be thought, of the British Gold Coast Colony. Here 
was a territory older in parts than Sierra Leone—con- 
solidated to our rule by a war with the Ashantis behind 
it—not built upon knight-errantry, but reposing on the 
sure and fixed principles of Colonial Office administration. 
Yet here too the tale of encroaching French and of 
retreating British boundaries followed the now familiar 
path. The natural frontier given us by a great water- 
way—the Komoc river—which for some hundreds of miles 
flows steadily from north to south until it enters the sea 
just to the westward of our most westerly Gold Coast 
post, Apollonia, was at the very outset abandoned by our 
statesmen. 

So, too, was the next stream to it, and, pushing ever 
eastwards, the roving bands of France again and again 
played successfully the game that had answered so well at 
Sierra Leone. This spirit of advance on their part was, 
as before, met by a corresponding spirit of peaceful retreat 
on ours. Of what value were these African swamps and 
forests that two great nations should be set by the ears 
disputing their ownership? Better let France have them, 


even if by clear treaty right they could be shown to be 
ours, than risk a quarrel and the raising of awkward 
questions in Egypt. 

Peace and French friendship were of more worth to the 
Empire than Bontuku and the western regions of Ashanti. 
And so the game of purchasing peace went on; and every 
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fresh purchase but whetted the desire of those selling, or 
affecting to sell it, to renew the profitable transaction. | 

In the meantime, Porto Novo, eastward of the Gold 
Coast, had blossomed into the once blood-stained realm of 
Behanzin, and that strip of sand between the sea and the 
lagoon had now expanded into the colony of Dahomey. 
French troops, munitions of war, and much of the impedi- 
menta of the campaign which had achieved this favourable 
result were benevolently permitted passage ‘‘in the in- 
terests of civilisation” over British waterways in the 
neighbouring colony of Lagos. 

Once more, as we asked last week, Are we never to 
draw the line in our policy of invariable concession ? 


A BLACK BRIGADE 


THE stirring annals of Nyassaland tell of the services 
which Sikh troops have rendered in establishing the 
Queen’s peace in Central Africa. Sir Harry Johnston used 
to prefer these stalwart and abstemious warriors even 
to British bluejackets. Farther north in Equatoria our 
administrative supremacy is more and more dependent 
upon the rifles and bayonets of Indian soldiery. At the 
moment the 27th Bombay Infantry is moving up to 
Uganda, and 400 Punjabi Mohammedans and the 4th Bom- 
bay Infantry are crossing the ‘‘ black water” for Mombassa. 
It is undoubtedly a fine thing that we have these born 
soldier-men to fall back upon ; but we must learn to do 
without them. With the best will in the world, India 
cannot conquer and police Africa for us. As the years go 
on, India will find it more difficult than it is now to obtain 
troops of the right sort, and all that are secured she will 
need for herself. The Indian Press is already beginning 
to emphasize this point. It is not as if the British Raj in 
Africa were a ‘‘ deserving object.” There was never a 
stronger case for ‘‘ self-help.” Why cannot we raise 
native troops for ourselves ? 

Within our different spheres of influence there are 
many thousands of young bloods simply ‘‘spoiling for 
a fight.” At present these men are loafing about in 
the sun and hatching mischief. It is true that the 
Matabele Police were not a success in Matabeleland, but 
we have yet to learn that an zmpz formed into a British 
Regiment would fail to do excellent service, say, in East 
Africa. There are the Basutos, too, who have been 
letting a little blood among themselves lately. The ap- 
pearance of the recruiting sergeant in the ‘‘ Switzerland 
of South Africa” would be hailed with joy by the British 
Commissioner’s spirited subjects. 

Just now West Africa is prominent in the public mind. 
It is a scandal that we have had to waste the lives of so 
many Marines and Jack Tars in its malarious bush and 
river ways. Nor should it be necessary to bring West 
Indian regiments across the Atlantic to the West Coast. 
There are troops sufficient for all possible demands to be 
had on the spot for the asking. We are glad to think 
that the opportunity for recruiting offered by the existence 
of the Hausas, Yorubas, and other fighting native races 
is beginning to be appreciated by the authorities. Frankly, 
the part of Colonel Lugard’s mission which interests us 
most is that which deals with the enlistment of a Black 
Brigade. If that distinguished officer does no more op 
the Niger than add to the military resources of the Empire 
two or three regiments of warlike, willing, and well- 
disciplined black troops, he will have deserved well of his 
countrymen. 
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No doubt Great Britain must add to the number of her 
white soldiers ; but it is folly to neglect the advantage 
which fate has given the nation in putting it in control of 
some of the finest fields now remaining in the world for the 
recruiting of efficient ‘‘ coloured” troops. We can still raise 
at home, from among our country population in particular, 
battalions the quality of which cannot be beaten by any 
Continental Power. That is no reason, however, why, the 
area of selection being limited, we should be content to 
enlist as many undersized striplings as we do from the back 
streets of Whitechapel and the mills of Lancashire, when 
within a fortnight’s journey from our doors the War Office 
can obtain an ample supply of dusky stalwarts, with 
muscles of steel and no nerves to speak of. These men 
have been trained for war from their youth up for 
generations, and would jump at the chance of military 
service. Left to loll about their kraals, they not only waste 
their own lives, but constitute a menace to the cause of 
peaceful development throughout the Dark Continent. 

J. W. R.-S. 


MR. RHODES IN CAPE POLITICS 


Cape Town 
Care CoLony is entering upon a struggle the like of 
which has probably never before been witnessed in the 
whole course of its political history. A general election 
for the Legislative Council, the upper branch of the 
Colonial Parliament, takes place in the month of March, 
and the result should indicate pretty clearly the relative 
strengths of Colonialism (which includes Imperialism) and 
Republicanism in the country. This issue has never yet 
been brought precisely to the test. 

Until two years ago the question of the Republican 
advance had not forced itself upon public attention in this 
colony. It had been the custom of the English section of 
the Colonial Legislature—at any rate since the Transvaal 
war—to treat their Dutch fellow-colonists with liberal 
equality. They gave them equal rights for their language 
in Parliament and in the Public Service; they humoured 
their well-known eccentricities in the way of legislation ; 
gave them native laws more or less to their liking, and in 
divers other ways made their path of life agreeable. Most 
of the concessions so made were directly opposed to the 
interests of the English section of colonists who live in 
towns ; for upon them, rather than upon the dwellers in 
the country, taxation at present falls. Nor are the people 
who live in the towns the only class to feel the uneven 
distribution of the burden. The large farming popu- 
lation in the Eastern province of the colony, for the 
most part descendants of the English settlers of 1820, 
have always chafed under the resu'ts of what they regard 
as truckling to Afrikander Bond sentiment. It is one of 
the ironies of the situation that, while all these concessions 
have been granted to ultra-Dutch sentiment, the numerical 
strength of the English members in the Legislature has 
been greater than that of the Dutch. Had the English 
chosen to close their ranks, a very different course of 
action might easily have been pursued, and that without 
doing violence to the liberal institutions of the country or 
to the constitution under which we live. Whether that 
would have been in every case advisable is another matter. 
Be that as it may, the English members have not closed 
their ranks ; and whilst, until within the past two years, 
the Dutch party presented the appearance of a solid wall, 
the English members have been hopelessly split into petty 
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factions, each with -its own fads, and each striving how 
best to outbid the other for the Dutch vote, and so obtain 
place and power. Even in the palmiest days of the 
Hofmeyr régime the Dutch party in the House were never 
strong enough to undertake the administration of ‘the 
country’s affairs ; but for many years past, owing to these 
unfortunate differences amongst the English, the Dutch 
have been strong enough to hold the balance of power. 
Their votes were ever at the disposal of the section of the 
English which could make the highest bid for their sup- 
port. And the Colonial Statute Book shows that some 
exceedingly high bids have from time to time been made. 

Suddenly there came a rude awakening. The Raid 
produced the parting of the ways. A distinctly Republican 
propaganda was attempted. Emissaries from the Trans- 
vaal came down to the colony with the fixed intention of 
influencing, by fair means or foul, the course of political 
affairs in this colony, and then it was that Sir James 
Sivewright, in his capacity of Minister for Railways, made 
that famous anti-republican speech at Worcester, which 
produced consternation in exalted circles at Pretoria, 
roused a large body of public feeling throughout the 
colony, and directed men’s thoughts to the weakening of 
the Imperial-Colonial position in the country. 

Meanwhile there had been established, especially 
amongst the English farmers and townsmen in the 
Eastern province, the South African League, an associa- 
tion formed for the express purpose of opposing the 
Afrikander Bond, and securing the fair and equitable 
representation of British-Colonial opinion in the national 
councils, The League has made rapid progress through- 
out the colony. There are now branches almost every- 
where, and the organisation is increasing in strength 
every day. But its ways are altogether too drastic, too 
aggressively Imperialistic, for the large number of poli- 
ticians who occupy an intermediate position—men who, 
while opposed to the incessant waving of the Union Jack, 
give abundant evidence of their loyalty to the Crown, and 
of their desire to maintain British prestige in South 
Africa. These form an Imperial-Colonial party, repre- 
sented in Cape Town by an Executive Committee, of 
which the chairman is Mr. T. E. Fuller, M.L.A. To this 
party the English colonists and moderate anti-Republican 
Dutch look to fight their battle in the coming struggle. 

The opposing forces at the forthcoming election are not 
altogether personal. But Rhodes is the only living force 
in the country at this moment. His is the only name to 
conjure with. He represents two things—the Imperial 
connection and Colonial expansion. The colony itself is 
not in a good way. Prolonged drought (the worst for 
generations), locust and rinderpest plagues, and diseases 
in all kinds of stock, have impoverished a large section of 
the farming population to an unparalleled degree. Such 
industries as flourish, flourish upon what is locally known 
as the Northern business. Mr. Rhodes affords a free 
market in Rhodesia for all the products of the colony—for 
fruit, wine, and agricultural produce generally, and also 
for buck-wagons—by no means a small industry, as 
industries go in this country—while the Transvaal, ‘on{the 
other hand, levies almost prohibitive duties upon each’and 
all of these articles. Rhodesia, under the Rhodes policy, 
must become more and more the best-paying customerlof 
the Cape farmer and artisan, and it is to the man who has 
made these things possible that the moderate men are look- 
ing more and more for commercial and political salvation. 
The coming election is being fought under difficulties 
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which it is almost impossible to describe. The number of 
members to be elected is 23, and the colony is for this 
electoral purpose divided into nine electorates, or, as they 
are localiy termed, circles. These circles are necessarily 
of enormous size. For instance, the whole of British 
Bechuanaland is one circle, and returns one member to the 
Legislative Council; other constituencies are some five 
hundred miles in length. The Progressive Central Com- 
mittee, being of recent origin, works under circumstances 
of exceptional hardship, while the opposing force, the 
Afrikander Bond, enjoys the advantage of nearly twenty 
years’ experience, and possesses a perfect electoral organ- 
isation. Still, there is reason to believe that the Com- 
mittee has made up by energy and tact what it lacks in 
age and experience, and there seems every prospect that 
the contest will result in the return of a much-improved 
and enlightened Council. The aim of the Committee 
is to return better men than Mr. Hofmeyr has found 
it convenient. to run. In this colony Progressives 
have to make haste slowly. The experience of those 
charged with the conduct of the Progressive cause un- 
doubtedly is that there is a gradual drawing towards Mr. 
Rhodes, and a gradual withdrawal from Mr. Hofmeyr. 
The more progressive Afrikanders resent the continual 
dragooning of the Bond chiefs, and also Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
secret way of working. His retirement from public life to 
become an electioneering agent finds less and less favour 
with a goodly number of those whom he has hitherto been 
accustomed to regard as so many pawns in his game. 
Mr. Hofmeyr is now working harder than ever, the sworn 
enemy of the progressive English methods of government ; 
but, like the mole, he works under the ground, coming to 
the surface but nowand again. Both the leading spirits in 
the colony are, from a parliamentary point of view, in the 
background; but Mr. Rhodes keeps his place in Par- 
liament, and will more and more come to the front, 
and gradually (and it should be gradually) assume 
the lead of the Progressive colonists. While the 
Progressives make the maintenance of the Imperial con- 
nection a cardinal plank in their platform, the Afrikander 
Bond makes for the gradual ‘‘ emancipation” of the 
colony from British rule. In spite of all its protestations 
of loyalty to the ‘‘ throne and person” of Her Majesty, the 
Bond is regarded as only frightened into a sort of loyalty 
by the force of public opinion in the colony, and by the 
position of Germany on the flankin the west. The present 
organisation of the Progressives is the first general attempt 
at a colonial movement. The way for action was prepared 
by a general registration of parliamentary voters. 

I have reason to believe that Mr. Hofmeyr anticipates 
defeat in the approaching contest for the Legislative 
Council, but expects to gain in the general election for the 
Legislative Assembly, which will take place a year hence. 
The Progressives’ reply to this is, ‘‘ Wait until we have 
done with the Council, and then we will tell you our 
chances with the Assembly. One fight at a time.” If 
only the Government, which, in a way, are more represen- 
tative of the Progressives than of the Republican party, 
will pursue a bold policy, such as they at present propose, 
and go to the country upon a programme including 
redistribution of seats (with the object of doing justice to 
the long-suffering urban population), a compulsory educa- 
tional measure, and a general irrigation scheme (the great 
requirement of the country), they would render the 
Imperial-Colonial triumph complete. 

E. J. EDWARDs. 
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WANTED: A PHYSIOGNOMY 


It has always struck us as little short of marvellous that 
with all mankind's vast and minutely specialised studies re. 
lating to the human structure, no great mind of the first 
or of even the second order has turned its attention to the 
study and classification of the human face. Physiognomy 
as explained by Lavater and his disciples was the hollowest 
of shams; we doubt if any intelligent person can now 
read those five ponderous volumes of excellent engravings 
and preposterous comment without repeated smiles of con- 
temptuous indulgence. Lavater’s philosophy is much the 
philosophy of a child turning over the pages of an album 
of photographs. His observations are very like the 
ejaculations one would hear in the nursery. ‘‘Oh, what 
a large nose this gentleman has got! he must be a Jew or 
a great snuff-taker !””—‘‘ What a fine countenance this! 
Anyone might see from this eye, this mantle, and this 
forehead that this was the king !”—‘‘ What a wicked- 
looking man ! his nose is completely out of joint and his 
eye squints. He ought to be hanged.” 

We suppose that few general readers even open the 
original volumes nowadays ; but, if they do, they must be 
struck by the extraordinary likeness of an engraving in 
volume I. to the features of a certain‘distinguished present- 
day Colonial statesman—Mr. Cecil Rhodes, to wit. 

‘*This countenance,” says our German pastor, ‘‘is the 
phlegmatic-sanguine. It belongs to worthless men who 
ought instinctively to inspire horror. Let everyone who 
reads this be on his guard against contracting friendships 
with persons whose faces at all resemble this!” What 
splendid corroboration of the testimony of the gentleman’s 
political opponents! What a pity for them Lavater is not 
now a power in the land! 

Small wonder hence that men of parts, having read this 
singular work, were inclined to regard the new science of 
Physiognomy as so much charlatanry. It is stupendous 
that Physiognomy has ever been doubted and neglected; 
but the centuries of delay which have attended its pursuit 
are less to be wondered at when one considers the qualifi- 
cations necessary to properly place it upon the plane of 
true sciences. 

Physiognomy ought to be exact: it will always remain 
a mere speculative diversion until it is prosecuted in the 
right fashion. The merest infant recognises that certain 
traits or aspects of feature carry with them the idea of 
certain qualities. Eyes set too closely together by no 
means suggest frankness and joviality ; thick red lips are 
hardly indicative of an intensely spiritual nature. But 
beyond this stage of what we may call instinctive wisdom, 
the philosophy of the oldest man concerning high cheek- 
bones, retreating foreheads, bulging eyes, and square jaws 
is scarcely superior to the instinct of the child. To reduce 
accurately each trait in the human face to a definition of 
its representative qualities requires not only an acute 
and subtle intellect, but years of patient observation 
and verification. 

But while we assume that the human face is an 
index of character, and that a proper study of physio- 
gnomical traits with regard to their accompanying mental 
characteristics will be a most difficult and tedious process 
—especially considering how much the aspect of the 
face is due to individual nurture and environment and 
emotional experience as well as to inherent qualities—at 
the same time we deny that a simple classification of 
physiognomical types would present any great difficulty. 
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What we wish to point out may appear a most singular 
proposition ; but, with all our wisdom, we are altogether 
lacking in a descriptive terminology of the species. So 
far as we have been able to discover, not a single treatise 
has ever been issued which endeavoured to classify the 
types of the human animal as we now classify—let us 
say—the dog. For whereas, if we wish to describe a dog 
with a short sharp ear, a long pointed nose, a restful 
sagacious eye, and a thin frame, we say that such a dog 
is a grevhound ; for a man with these characteristics we 
are compelled to resort to a detailed description. 

It would certainly strike a visitant from another sphere 
as not a little astonishing that, with all man’s centuries of 
introspection and egotism, he should have advanced no 
further than classification by Race. Confining ourselves 
to the face alone, classification by race must appear very 
inadequate and very unreliable. When all is said upon 
the subject of facial conformation, there remains only 
this—that every race has a physiognomy more frequently 
found in its midst than amongst other races, but that 
departures from this type are much more frequent than 
adherent examples. You may pace religiously the streets 
of the German capital without encountering the typical 
German. Not infrequently on the Paris boulevards one 
may observe typical Englishmen who are Frenchmen, 
typical Germans who are Frenchmen, typical Russians 
who are Frenchmen. Then, again, everyone who should 
contend that the present racial classification is adequate 
must cunfess that in the case of no other animal are 
defections from the normal so frequent and so extreme. 
Sir Richard Owen mentions sheep as an example of great 
uniformity of construction and tacial expression. A sheep 
with a pug nose, a long beard, blue eyes, and overhanging 
ears would excite wonder; a spaniel with the face ot a 
fox-terrier would rightly be regarded as a monstrosity. 
But a Latin with the head of a Saxon, a Scot with the 
head of a Jew, excite no wonder. Assuredly we think it 
should incite the production of a pamphlet on the in- 
adequacy of the present classification of the human 
features. In daily life we are continually meeting brown, 
white, red, and yellow faces ; long, short, thin, and flat faces ; 
exaggerated noses and imperceptible noses. We are con- 
tinually encountering facial types as different in their way 
as is a kitten from a weasel. It was only yesterday that 
the English public was marvelling at the extraordinary 
metamorphosis which enabled Sir Henry Irving to re- 
present Napoleon. Yet differences as wide as that between 
the visage of Sir Henry and that of Napoleon are bare 
commonplaces. Still, with men there are neither mastiffs 
nor spaniels, greyhounds nor collies—we are, in effect, 
tous chiens ou presque tous rien. 

Without a terminology, or a better one than the 
meagre expressions of Lavater, no further advance can be 
made in this science of Physiognomy. Doubtless at first, 
as with all innovations, there would be the usual ridicule 
and shallow criticism. To speak of having accosted a 
latus, a brevis, a ruminant, or an orbicular person in our 
morning’s walk would probably occasion the same sort of 
merriment and derision as greeted the first housewife 
who spoke of bacilli and microbes to neighbours who 
thought of them only as bugs. But the terminology 
would outlive petty ridicule, because it would be found 
useful and because it is based on common sense. 

The tendency of the times is for it—the tendency to 
obliterate race distinctions. And finally we ourselves are 
ready to be called an angustor or a longulus, if only because 
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we regard a thin-faced person, with a long nose and a 
low forehead, as a very inconvenient, unscientific, and 
ponderous fashion of expressing a simple physiognomical 
fact. BECKLES WILLSON. 


VILLAGE NOTES—II 


‘WELL! she is ill. I’ve heard she’s very ill; and I’m 
not the one to say she isn’t. But I don’t want you, M’m, 
to go away with the idea that I won’t go, even if she ask 
me. Let her ask me I say, and I'll go, but she’s got to 
ask me first, that’s all J say. Why, only the last time as 
we exchanged words wi’ one another, I said to her, 
‘Mother,’ I said, ‘it isn’t that I bear you any ill will. 
You know that? Why, look at all these years that I’ve 
called you “‘ mother,” and tret you ‘‘mother,” just as if 
I’d been your own daughter,’ I said. And she said to me: 
‘ Now, you step over that threshold, just you go and step 
over it, and let me never set eyes on you no more! For 
you’re nothen’,’ she said to me, and these be her very 
words: ‘you’re nothen’ no more to me than the greatest 
stranger what I never knew.’” This is what I heard in the 
cottage of a woman whose mother-in-law lay ill. 

The simplicity of phrase among the cottagers gives to 
their expression of temper a great strength. To compare 
the expression of their anger with that of ours is to contract 
the flare of a torch—its bald glare and jagged shadows— 
with the carefully shaded lights of a drawing-room. The 
village folk know nothing of the peevish complaint, or 
false civility, in which our ill feeling is often cloaked. 
With them it is: ‘‘ Now you step over that threshold ; 
just you go and step over it.” This leaves no room for 
further misunderstanding ; and what a saving of time ! 

I have seen on an old-fashioned mug in a cottage this 
inscription—written, perhaps, by a man who knew the 
power of a tongue in a small cottage :— 


From robber bands in stranger lands 
And perils of the sea, 

From women’s tongues and all loud guns, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


The conjunction of guns and tongues is not so strained 
but that I should myself have had experience of it. There 
was the deaf old woman who was speaking to me when a 
gun was let off in a field adjoining her cottage. ‘‘ Did ye 
spake?” she said; then continued a wandering account 
of some ailment. She was not borrowing the traditional 
joke of the pantomime clown ; it may have been she had a 
vague sense of being disturbed, and thought I might have 
made a remark. 

I remember one woman who was very different to the 
rest. She would meet us at the door with an expostulating 
smile: ‘* What? and you coming into my poor cottage?” 
Her long accounts of a sister, who was “‘ afflicted,” and a 
feeble old mother, were given in a voice carefully modu- 
lated to convey what she herself would have called a spirit 
chastened into resignation. To both sister and mother 
we knew she was not kind; but she spoke of her duties 
and difficulties in regard to them with the mental outlook 
of asaint. On one great occasion she had been speaking 
of the privilege she felt it to shelter her mother's failing 
years, and closed with the words: ‘‘ And so—er—we’ve 
made the hen-house very comfortable for mother.” Un- 
fortunately in writing the inimitable intonations of voice 
must be lost. They were those of one who having done a 
generous action is most reluctantly forced to speak of it. 
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Her foxy face and little red watering eyes were dis- 
agreeable in the extreme. It was her voice, however, which, 
in its capacity for histrionic purposes, I have rarely heard 
equalled. In speaking of this old mother she would give 
a quaver at just the right moment, followed by the most 
telling pause. Then she would gaze out of the window 
while she seemed to struggle with an emotion to which 
her fortitude would not succumb. The effect was ad- 
mirable; but I have seen it damaged by an occasional 
furtive glance, that would slide from beneath a lowered 
lid to measure the effect made upon her hearers. In the 
face of a hypocrite every feature is his servant, save only 
his eyes. Through these the man himself must sometimes 
peer, to see how goes the Play, just as in a real mask it 
is the green glitter in the narrow eye-slits which alone 
reveals that behind the mask there is one who observes 
and watches. 

This woman had great fluency of speech, and a choice 
of language which it is certain must have been a source 
of rare pleasure to herself. Like Mrs. Micawber, had she 
been discussing emigration, she would always have spoken 
of going home as ‘‘ returning to the shores of Albion.” 
But I am not comparing her except in this one respect 
with that pattern of wifely duty. Would Mrs. Micawber 
ever have put “‘mama” in the fowl-hous2? The idea is 
preposterous. 

But note how rarely hypocrisy and insincerity are to be 
met with among the cottagers. She whom I have just 
described stands alone among the warm and true hearts I 
have come to know. 

And that trust in God, which is the Possession of the 
Poor : whence does that come? Like their own cottage 
windows to the traveller on a dark night, it shines out 
warm and comfortable from the midst of their hard lives. 
A widow who was dying said to me, ‘‘ It’s a bad job. It’s 
a bad job for me. Well, it’s a bad job for nigh everyone. 
But we'll be better in another world, shan’t us?” She 
spoke with difficulty, and with pauses between the words. 
But there was a light upon her face. 

When I was a child, we drove to a village far away 
upon the Downs, called Ember. It was to see an old 
woman who had a reputation for curing birds that were 
suffering from the ‘‘gapes.” For this reason, people 
would bring their poultry to her from miles around. When 
we arrived, she came down the path to meet us. She was 
a small old woman, with a smiling face one mass of little 
wrinkles, and her eyes were very bright and soft. Her 
description of a vision she had in a great illness is still 
fresh in my mind. 

**As I lay there, I see’d en come suddenly out o’ the 
darkness. Great gold letters, at the foot o’ my bed! And 
I tried to read ’en but couldn't, because I was that weak, 
and all the letters kep’ jigging up and down, and they were 
so bright, it was most I could do to keep my eyes on ’em. 
But there! I was so ill, they all on em thought I could do 
nothen’ but die. Most partickler ill I was; and there I 
lay just not able to speak when I see’d ’em come shining 
out o’ the dark. Great nine-inch letters, 1 should say, and 
all glittery gold! An’ I prayed to myself, ‘O God! help 
me read Thy message ; for I’m terr’ble weak; help me read 
it’; and suddenly I see the words ‘Thou shalt not pig 
but Live.’ Those were the very words I read, great nine- 
inch letters, all gold, at the foot o’ my bed.” Then, with 
a most happy laugh, ‘“‘ And sure, I didn’t die! I lived! 
{ lived!” 

CLARISSA, 
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A CEREMONY AT THE HOUSE OF 
MOLIERE 


WHATEVER be the faults of the Théatre Francais, it has 
one conspicuous virtue—it is a jealous guardian of tradj. 
tion. Though at times it condescends to the performance 
of plays whose popularity is something of a disgrace, it 
still remains loyal to the splendour of Racine and to the 
incomparable comedy of Moliére. And though the art of 
the stage is necessarily fleeting, though the actor writes 
his name in snow, yet at the Francais, where the same 
plays have been acted for two centuries, and where the 
chain of apprenticeship is unbroken, you may detect to- 
day many an ancient trick of expression, you may listen 
to the echo of many a voice long since silenced by death, 
And nowhere does the voice of tradition speak so 
loudly as in the ‘‘ Ceremonies,” in which Moliére expressed 
his wildest fantasy. Though each was suggested bya 
contemporary incident, and was, in fact, as topical as a 
Christmas pantomime, neither has lost its hilarious sense 
of comedy ; and this very week the Théatre Frangais has 
attracted the largest audience known since its foundation, 
merely because it gave ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 
with the famous ‘‘Cérémonie Turque.” Tradition says 
that a Turkish Ambassador, sent to visit the Great King, 
inspired Moliére to devise this enchanting ballet; but as you 
witness the antics of Monsieur Jourdain and the Muphti, 
as you hear the maddening music of Lulli, you forget that 
the Great King ever sat upon the throne of France, and 
remember only that perfect folly is eternal. There is 
nothing in this to please the critic who reproaches Shake- 
speare because he does not belong to a debating society; 
but none the less it is a masterpiece of fun rendered with 
the solemnity which belongs to the memory of Moliére 
and to the tradition of a great theatre. When the curtain 
goes up, the actors and actresses, all habited in Turkish 
costume, march on in couples, saluting the house and 
each other. Gravely they find their place on the benches, 
on either side of the stage; and, despite their severe 
demeanour, they take part in the extravagant choruses 
with the goodwill and abandonment of mere men. The 
actor is always dignified beyond his station; in spite ot 
Diderot, he has a trick of confusing the shadow with the 
substance, himself with the heroes whom he personates; 
and there is no figure in human experience so august as 
M. Mounet Sully. Yet when the ceremony is in progress 
you may see him marching with wonted gravity to his 
seat, turbaned like a Turk and bearded like the Grand 
Vizier. And when once the whole company has filed past 
with serious gaiety, then begins the farce. The musicians 
strike up the music of Lulli, the Muphti, now wearing 
lighted candles on his head, now banging his victim 
with the ponderous Koran, performs his extravagant 
absurdities; his solemn gibberish is answered in full- 
throated chorus; and, when at last the turban is wound 
round the worried head of Monsieur Jourdain, the spec- 
tator feels that even folly itself is exhausted. The Gentle- 
man Cit, indeed, is buffeted and kicked and worried and 
insulted from one end of the stage to the other; and he 
bears the affront with the silent pleasure of one upon 
whom the last honour is conferred. ‘‘ Do not be afraid,” 
screams the Muphti in his dingua franca; ‘‘’tis the final 
affront.” ‘‘’Tis the final affront,” scream all the Turks in 
unison ; and then once more the actors and actresses file 
past, doing obeisance to the puzzled M. Jourdain, whose 
right to call himself a Turk is now confirmed by the 
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bastinado. The music ceases; the curtain is drawn over 
the tiny gallery at the back of the stage, where the fiddlers 
are dimly seen; and an audience of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has witnessed a piece of tomfoolery, unchanged in 
shape since Molitre himself was buffeted as the ambi- 
tious citizen, and the elegant Lulli sang with his own 
yoice the musical gibberish of the Muphti. 

The other ceremony, which follows ‘‘ Le Malade Imagi- 
naire,” is only less extravagant than the fantasy of the 
Turks. It is, in fact, a parody of a doctor’s induction to 
his degree, and in the presence of the whole company, 
robed in red and wearing the biretta, Argan is qualified 
to cure the manifold diseases which have failed to kill 
him. To the music of violins the President chants his 
macaronic verse, and bangs the wretched Argan on the 
head, whenever the victim makes a false response, or 
moves inappositely from his chair. The ballet dances to 
the sound of pestles and mortars, and the Franco-Latin of 
the dialogue is the last word of absurdity. The com- 
mentators, curiously enough, quote a letter of Locke, 
who at Montpellier witnessed a similar ceremony, carried 
out in all seriousness, and was by no means “ edified.” 
But Moli¢re’s extravagance wants no parallelsin history, and 
he needed not to travel as far as Montpellier to witness the 
pompous reception of a new-fledged doctor. The ballet, 
designed over a supper at Madame de la Sabliére’s, 
with La Fontaine's aid, is still performed in its inventor’s 
honour, with the same antics and with the same intona- 
tions as he himself imposed upon his company. More- 
over, there is a melancholy sentiment in the memory that 
at the word /wvo, whereby Argan swears allegiance to the 
College of Doctors, Moliére fell dying upon the stage. 
Yet it is not this melancholy sentiment which engrosses 
the spectator as he hears the final chorus of the Cere- 
mony. Rather he marvels at the force of tradition, which 
can preserve for centuries the most transient of the arts. 
It is not always possible to find men of genius upon the 
stage; it might be always possible to discover enough of 
loyal intelligence to preserve the achievements of genius 
fom forgetfulness and decay. But to accomplish this an 
oficial theatre and an unbroken history are necessary. 
Aud we in England have neither. Therefore we must be 
content with mediocrity’s recreation of ancient rdles. 


BAYREUTH AND COVENT GARDEN 


Notuinc has been more remarkable in its way than the 
change which has come over the minds of critical 
musicians during the last year or so concerning Bayreuth 
and its ways. Time was when Bayreuth could do no 
Wrong. Its aims, at least, were regarded as unassailable, 
iftheir execution was occasionally at fault. Recently all 
thishas been changed. The Bayreuth of to-day, accord- 
ing to some, can do nothing right, and Bow Street in 
particular is being adjured on all hands just now—éd propos 
the coming revival of the ‘“‘Ring”—to beware of its 
baveful influence. 

Much of this talk is very absurd, of course. On the 
other hand, it may be conceded without hesitation that 
Bayreuth is not perfect. Its acting, its singing, its stage 
Management—all might be improved. As to its acting, 
for instance, the cardinal doctrine of the Wahnfried 
80spel appears to be that no action whatsoever shall be 
taken on the stage which is not specially indicated by 
some obvious detail in the score. No character may move 
4 step or stir an eyelid, one gathers, unless the music 
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warrants it. No ‘‘ business” of the simplest character can 
be introduced, it is said, without Mme. Wagner’s express 
permission. The result is too often deplorable. Where you 
happen to have a supremely great artist, such as Vogl or 
Gulbranson or Lieban, it is not so very noticeable. They 
disregard the rule, or, if not, they get their effects notwith- 
standing. Unfortunately, it is otherwise with most of 
their comrades, who chiefly impress one consequently with 
their stiffness, their stolidity, their obvious self-conscious- 
ness, their utter lack of spirit and spontaneity. Much of 
the Bayreuth acting is undoubtedly very bad. 

In regard to its singing, Bayreuth has sometimes been 
unjustly blamed. At least, it should share such blame as may 
be due with German vocalism at large. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Bayreuth vocal method has any worse 
effects than that which obtains in other parts of the Father- 
land. In so far as it insists on clear enunciation it is all to 
the good. When it secures a fine voice, as Van Rooy’s, or 
Gulbranson’s, or, after its more Teutonic kind, Vogl’s, it 
makes the most of it. Other singers who might be 
named, on the other hand, are presumably beyond its aid 
or that of any other human system. That is to say, 
Bayreuth is often criticised for vocal deficiencies which can- 
not rightly be ascribed to it. 

As to its stage management, Bayreuth is strangely 
unequal. The scenery is well enough, while the lighting 
and atmospheric effects are, of course, incomparably well 
done. But the stage management itself is often ex- 
tremely slovenly, sadly lacking in taste and discretion, 
and sometimes astonishingly neglectful of small details 
which one would expect to receive the closest attention 
in the house of Wagner. Many examples could be cited 
if space permitted. 

In several essential respects, then, Bayreuth is dis- 
tinctly open to criticism. That there is much which might 
be said on the other side, no one needs to be told. The 
admirable spirit in which the performers approach their 
task, the smoothness and finish of the representations 
taken all round, the never failing regard which is displayed 
for the wishes and intentions of the composer, as they 
present themselves to his heirs at all events—these are 
points in regard to which Bow Street may well come just 
as near to Bayreuth as it can. It is merely desirable to 
put them on their guard against reproducing at Covent 
Garden Bayreuth’s faults as well as its virtues. But 
perhaps, after all, there is not very much reason. to enter- 
tain serious fears on this point. Covent Garden does not 
go out of its accustomed course too readily. 

Talking of Wagner and Bayreuth, that was a singular 
experiment which was attempted at St. Margaret’s on 
Tuesday. Any work written for orchestra—above all, any 
work written for orchestra by Wagner—must, of course, 
suffer enormously by translation in this fashion. At the 
same time none of Wagner’s works is better adapted 
certainly for such transcription than “ Parsifal,” and, if it 
was only an adumbration of the real thing, Tuesday’s 
performance was none the less extremely enjoyable. It 
was a mistake of course to cut the work at all—save for 
these omissions the whole of the first act, preceded, of 
course, by the Prelude, was given—while much of the 
singing, particularly of the choruses, might have been a 
good deal better. But taken all round the performance 
was one upon which Mr. Lemare, Mr. Ffrangcgon Davies 
and the others concerned may be heartily congratulated. 
It is to be hoped the results of the collection at the end 
were adequate to the pains bestowed. H. A. S. 
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FINANCE 


CONSOLIDATION OF AUSTRALASIAN LOANS 


No scheme for federating the Australasian colonies would 
be complete which did not include the consolidation of its 
debts. Many are the delicate points which have to be 
arranged in conferences preliminary to the establishment 
of a commonwealth, and many are the at first sight con- 
flicting interests which have to be harmonised. In the 
case of the external debt, however, there should be less 
fear of disagreement as to the general principle among 
the colonies than upon other points on which divergent 
interests more directly clash. By the consolidation of the 
country’s indebtedness, and a united saving of interest 
and increased credit, there is almost everything to be 
gained and nothing to be lost. It is an advantage in 
which every colony would perforce share to some extent, 
the difference being merely that of degree. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn from a Melbourne 
cable of February 28, that— 

In to-day’s sitting of the Federal Convention, Sir George 
Turner’s motion making it compulsory for the Commonwealth to 
assume the debts of all the Australasian colonies, and conduct all 
their borrowings, was carried by twenty-five votes against eight. 

Neither, however, is it altogether surprising to find 
from later cables that, owing mainly to representations 
from the Premier of New South Wales (who was not 
present on the occasion of the first vote, and who con- 
sidered that under such a scheme his colony would have 
to pay an undue proportion of interest), that the vote 
should subsequently have been so far reversed as to render 
the motion permissory and not a compulsory one. That 
a colony such as New South Wales, whose credit stands 
highest in the London market, should at first demur to 
a scheme promising to bring up the credit of other colonies 
to its level is, perhaps, natural enough; but in Federal 
finance, as in other federated interests, the welfare of the 
entire community is what is aimed at, and in the suggested 
scheme for a consolidation of the external loans of the 
respective colonies the advantages likely to accrue are 
obvious. 

In the first place: under a consolidation scheme 
managed by one executive the mere saving in the matters 
of book-keeping and clerical work should be considerable. 

Secondly, with a federated government and such ample 
securities as could be thereby provided at the back of the 
loans, such a reduction in interest might be attained which— 
if notin the immediate future— should in years to come result 
in an enormous saving in the annual service on the debt. 
In round figures the entire external debt of the six colonies 
is about £180,000,000. On this sum even the saving of 
} per cent. in interest means £450,000 per annum. 

Finally, there is the inducement that with the improved 
credit and enhanced prices likely to follow the federation 
on a Satisfactory basis of the existing loans into one com- 
mon stock, any future loans required by this or that 
colony could be arranged by the Central Government upon 
terms far more advantageous to the borrower than would 
be possible under existing arrangements. 

What about the matter, however, from the point of 
view of the present holders of the stocks, which prac- 
tically means from an English standpoint, Colonial secu- 
rities being so extensively held in this country? From the 
figures we have quoted of the outstanding debt of the 
Australian colonies, it will be seen that the question, if not 
actually pressing, is one of no mean importance. 
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Granted that a consolidation scheme possesses many 
obvious possible advantages to Australia as an entire 
country, can these be reconciled with the interests of 
stockholders, with the interests of the various colonies, 
and with principles of sound finance? In other words, 
and to put the matter in a nutshell, Is the scheme de 
sirable and at the same time practical ? 

As to its practicability. One of the shrewdest of City 
bankers, and one who, moreover, comes peculiarly into 
touch with all matters relating to Australian finance, goes 
to the root of the matter when he says (the italics are 
ours) :— 

The idea of substituting ‘“ Australasian Consols” as an in- 
terminable stock for the various Colonial debentures is a very good 
one, and if it could be carried out the result would be a con- 
siderable saving ; but it is difficult to see how the debts of the 
various Colonies could be consolidated umtil Federation on 
satisfactory lines had been accomplished. \t would seem that 
until the Colonies have obtained Federation, and the Federa¥ 
Government has full power over the Railways and Customs to 
enable it to provide for the service of the debt, it will not be 
possible to secure consolidation ; but if the Colonies are successfully 
federated, the consolidation of the debts should followas a necessary 
corollary. 


This enhanced credit and saving of interest is, in fact, 
one of the many probable beneficial results of Federation; 
but it can scarcely be achieved until the Federation is an 
accomplished fact. Until that time, who can say whether 
the resources and credit of the combined government shall 
be of a character to warrant a conversion scheme—for that 
is what a consolidation of the debts would involve—on the 
basis of 3 per cent. or ahigher rate? Everything must, in 
fact, depend upon the spirit animating the general scheme 
of federation, and the revenues at the disposal of the 
Central Government; but, given favourable conditions in 
that direction, we do not see that the difficulties attending 
the present difference in value of the loans of the respective 
colonies are at all insuperable or beyond the powers 
of actuarial valuation, while, granted a conversion 
scheme of an equitable nature to all concerned, there is 
no doubt at all that, from an investment point of view, a 
consolidated Australian stock would present many power- 
ful attractions. Even should such a stock not actually 
come into line with Trust Securities, its popularity would 
probably be such as immensely to increase the number of 
those who, by special clauses in their wills, would autho- 
rise investments to be made therein. 

A federation of the Australian indebtedness is in our 
judgment distinctly desirable, while its practicability should 
be increased by the fact that the entire revenues and re- 
sources of Australasia, if concentrated under one Govern- 
ment, should be ample to enable that Government to 
prepare a scheme of sucha nature as to ensure its complete 
success. 


COMPANY PROMOTING—II 


In considering the subject of company promoting, the 
question may not unreasonably be asked, ‘‘ Why is it that 
there should be an epidemic as it were of prospectuses?” 
If, as already pointed out in a previous article, many of 
most of them are probably suitable for the waste-paper 
basket ; why, in fact, does not this very rush of worthless 
ventures defeat the object of the company-promoter by 
putting the public on its guard? This question is worth 
answering because it serves to reveal one of the main 
influences operating in favour of the company-promotef, 
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and which at the same time forms one of the most potent 
reasons for the investor being on guard against attacks. 

To those unacquainted with the nature of the Money 
Market, the statement may sound almost absurd, that to 
a considerable extent the company-promoter is aware of 
the pecuniary condition of the individual to whom the 
prospectus is addressed. Yet the briefest explanation will 
suffice to prove that this is so. 

Supposing that A B has a considerable amount of 
uninvested money at his disposal, the amount under 
ordinary conditions will be lying at his banker’s. This 
money the banker will himself be re-lending at interest 
in the London or provincial money markets. Now sup- 
posing that the supply of uninvested money exemplified 
in the case of A B represents the general condition of the 
public, it follows that bankers will have an abnormally 
large amount of cash at their disposal. This being the 
case, according to the law of supply and demand, the fact 
of their having unusually large sums of money to lend 
will cause a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
interest obtained. Therefore, to put the matter in the 
briefest way possible, it may be stated that when we read 
in the financial columns of newspapers that ‘‘ money is 
cheap and almost unlendable,” it simply means that the 
public has so large a mass of money lying idle that the 
banking institutions of the country are overweighted with 
it. In other words, the supply of capital seeking profitable 
investment is in excess of the investments seeking capital. 

This is the company-promoter’s opportunity. Watching 
as he does the course of the Money Market, he is able to 
discern almost toa nicety the position of the public resources 
and is able to frame his plans accordingly. If the hoarding 
of capital on the part of the public be due to the effect of a 
financial scare such as that following the Baring collapse 
some years ago, he will stay his hand, knowing that the 
causes which have produced the surplusage will themselves 
be sufficient to frustrate any endeavours on his part to 
attract the investor’s money towards the flotation of new 
companies. If, on the other hand, confidence and credit 
are on a Satisfactory basis, and the over-supply of money 
be due to the lack of securities at a price to yield an 
adequate return to investors, he will recognise this as a 
golden opportunity for active company-promoting. 

It is a curious but well-known fact that the character- 
istics of the public which usually lead to their disastrous 
losses in connection with investments in new companies 
are not only their credulity, not to say gullibility, but also 
their suspicion and over-caution. Paradoxical as this 
statement may sound, it contains a truth not infrequently 
to be found in such paradoxes. At the moment when, 
under conditions such as we have been describing, the 
company-promoter is active, and prospectuses are being 
showered upon the public, instead of being on their guard 
and recognising that then is the moment of danger, the 
public invariably yield to the wiles of the company-pro- 
moter and cheerfully subscribe towards the most worthless 
ventures. When the period of crisis is reached, and, as 
the result of an over-speculation, and the revelation of the 
worthlessness of the numerous ventures which have been 
created, a collapse in prices follows, the public turns its 
back in natural disgust upon the company-promoter, and 
for years to come, perhaps, never even opens an envelope 
if it be known that a prospectus is inside it. Yet the 
briefest consideration: should surely suffice to show that 
then—during the time of shaken credit and scant company- 
Promotion—is the very moment when the investor may 
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reasonably rely upon the prospectuses sent to him being 
of a more respectable type. In other words, when 
the public is ‘‘on the feed,” they will swallow anything ; 
when the time of indigestion arrives, no one knows better 
than the company-promoter that the fare offered must be 
tolerably sound and wholesome. 


MONETARY PROSPECTS 


A SUDDEN drop in the New York exchange last Friday, as the 
result of heavy European purchases of American securities, 
occasioned an unexpected American demand for gold, and the 
effect of this upon the Money Market was instantaneous. Bar 
gold advanced from 77s. 9d. to 77s. 103d, and discount rates 
hardened to 23 per cent. in sympathy. Best-informed quarters, 
however, did not and do not anticipate any immediate serious 
drain of gold to New York. Probably about £750,000 has already 
been shipped to the States during the week, the greater part of 
which has gone from Paris. The mere possibility, however, of 
any large amount being taken from the Bank to New York 
suffices to keep the Money Market distinctly firm. 

Nothing is more striking than the way in which the Bank of 
England continues to control the outside market. We should 
probably be not far out were we to estimate the present market 
indebtedness to the Bank at about £5,000,000, and until Govern- 
ment disbursements commence on a large scale there is little 
prospect of relief to the market before the release of the Consol 
dividends on the 5th prox. By or before that time, however, we 
shall be in the thick of new loan flotations which promise to 
make the course of the Money Market more than ordinarily un- 
certain. 

In face of the present stringency of money—for that is what it 
amounts to, although money rates are not abnormally high—it is 
somewhat extraordinary to find that the market is also face to face 
with fresh loan operations of such magnitude. The Chinese and 
Greek loans by themselves will probably involve cash displace- 
ments of not less than £20,000,000, while there is every prospect 
of their being succeeded by a new Indian loan, the extent of which 
will depend upon whether the money is required for ordinary pur- 
poses or as a preliminary to the practical adoption of a gold 
standard in the country. In addition to these large loan transac- 
tions directly affecting the London market, there is reason to 
believe that Continental money markets will also be disturbed 
during the coming months by fresh capital issues and conversions 
of existing loans. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that a period of dearer money should now be anticipated. 

Monetary as well as political uncertainties have dominated 
the Stock Markets during the past week, and although up to the 
present the increased value of money has not materially affected 
the quotation of first-class investment stocks, there have been indi- 
cations of late that it is not so easy as formerly to dispose of such 
stocks in any large amount at current prices. If indications in the 
Money Market count for anything, investors would be well advised 
in deferring purchases for the moment. With enormous fresh loan 
creations such as we have already mentioned, to say nothing of 
gigantic trade issues like Lipton’s, Limited, with its capital of 

2,500,000, one of two things would seem possible—either that the 
new loans may not receive an adequate measure of support (in 
which case a depressing effect would be produced upon stocks), or, 
should the fancy run in the direction of large applications for these 
issues with a view either to profitable investments or a possible 
premium, other stocks, and more particularly investment securities, 
may none the less suffer through a probable further increase in 
the value of money. Apart from Consols, which are dominated by 
considerations peculiar to themselves, there would seem in fact to 
be some reason for apprehending a further moderate decrease in 
investment securities rather than a fresh appreciation. 

We are glad to note that the subject of Indian finance comes 
up for parliamentary discussion on the 29th inst. Beset as the 
question is with intricacy, it is one rather for a committee of 
inquiry than for prolonged parliamentary debate. Rumours as to 
an increased import duty on silver into India have caused a sharp 
fall in the price of silver during the week. 
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P & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, and 
a ° AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 


P & FREQUENT SAILINGS to GIBRAL- 
ad a TAR, MARSEILLES, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and 
° a ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 


For particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, 


Managers: 
F. GREEN & Co., ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 


Head Offices: 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at § Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








FUNDS - - £3,672,000. 

THE NEW BONUS PENSION SCHEME combines a Life 
Assurance Policy (at ordinary with-Profit Rates) with an 
Annuity payable during the Life of the Widow or other Nominee of 
the assured, at the rate of 5} per cent. on the amount of the Policy. 

(See Special Prospectus.) 
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BANK OF MONTREAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 
Capital Paid Up, 22,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1 232,876. 
Undivided Profits, £184,284. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: MONTREAL. 
General Manager: E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
London Office: 22 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


Right Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and 
Cable Transfers, 

Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
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THE ‘“*BUT”’ IN THE FAR EAST 


Have not most of the commentators upon Mr. Curzon’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday missed its 
real significance? ‘‘Our policy aims at an open China. 
But ” Is it not in that ‘‘ But” that the special point 
of the speech of the Under-Secretary lies? There is an 
inherent instability in the Chinese Government ; our aim 
is to secure for her a fresh lease of life and prevent her 
disruption—‘‘ so far as we can.” And note what follows :— 





We are opposed to the alienation of any Chinese territory or 
the sacrifice of any part of Chinese independence. That is a 
policy from which the Government have abstained, and which they 
have no desire to initiate. I can conceive of circumstances arising 
in the future —circumstances gravely affecting and perhaps seriously 
imperilling our interests in China, which might tempt us, and even 
compel us, to depart from that attitude of reserve. But the seizure 
of Chinese territory, the alienation of Chinese territory, the usurpa- 
tion of Chinese sovereignty, is not primarily any part of British 
policy ; and it is not likely that that which we repudiate for our- 
selves we should regard with a welcome eye if attempted by 
others. 


‘*Not primarily any part of British policy”; and yet we 
may be—perhaps are being—driven to it. The policy of 
an open China may have to go under foreign pressure, 
which can only be resisted at the risk of a greater 
catastrophe—the catastrophe of international conflict. 
And if it has to go, what is to take its place but a policy 
of spheres of influence? Nowif Russia, let us say, should 
take this line in direct and successful opposition to the 
policy of an open China, what is to be Great Britain’s 
counter-move? There must be something in the minds of 
British statesmen. Sir William Harcourt kept asking on 
Tuesday night if these things had been threatened by 
foreign Powers, and each time the Under-Secretary 
skilfully evaded the point. ‘‘ Negotiations are still going 
on.” Yes; but about what? May not these saving 
clauses in Mr. Curzon’s speech be meant to anticipate a 
future charge of inconsistency by those who do not know 
the intricacies of the problem ? 

We have been kept fairly well in touch with the pro- 
gress of negotiations in South China, and it is right to 
acknowledge the successes of British diplomacy there. If, 
moreover, we are to have a lien on the immense Yangtsze 
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valley—turn up a map and see what a vast territory this is 
lying between the Pe-ling and Nan-ling ranges—it may be 
only fair that Russia should have compensation ; for 
Russia is, after all, China’s neighbour along more than 
one-half of her frontier. Nor must the fact be overlooked 
that, as the border-line between Russia and China is for 
long distances a purely artificial one, and the Northern 
Chinese, like the Northern Koreans, are often eager to 
accept naturalisation papers, it would be very difficult 
indeed to stop the Russian forward movement, so long as 
it keeps within reasonable limits. This being the case, it 
does not do for us to be too exacting. 

But while the cartoonist may make fun of the heroic 
Silomo in North China scared by Russian bears, we cannot 
leave North China out of account. Many people whose 
opinion should not be neglected will have it that in this 
part of the Middle Kingdom really lies the key, or at least 
the main key, of the situation. The valuable coal and 
mineral deposits are in Shansi province, abutting on the 
Great Wall. Russia knows this; she knows that China 
has yet, in the natural course of her development, to go 
through the coal and iron stage, and she knows that the 
Power which holds this mineral wealth must have an 
immense advantage on the coming commercial struggle 
in the North Pacific. Taking a long view, and working 
quietly and patiently, with the end always in mind, how 
she must rejoice to see the eagerness with which we are 
fastening our attention upon the South! She can calmly 
await the day when she will be able to say to Great 
Britain, ‘‘Surely you do not want the whole earth: you 
have the South, why not leave us undisturbed to work 
out our ideas in the North?” 

Now that is just what Great Britain cannot do. The 
principle of an open China has been stated, and it should 
be made to apply to the mineral deposits of the North— 
the raw material of the civilisation that is to come. The 
British Government, we may hope and believe, are pre- 
pared to support diplomatically the enterprise and capital 
necessary to bring the mineral deposits into effective use, 
not for our benefit alone, but for the benefit of the whole 
world, 


OUR NEW PROCONSULS 


Wuo is to be the new Viceroy of India? Much hangs 
upon the answer to that question in the present critical 
condition of Indian affairs. Putting aside the purely 
ornamental peers and turning to those who have done 
good work for the State, the names of Lords Jersey, 
Onslow and Cadogan naturally suggest themselves. We 
name them in the inverse order of desirability. Lord 
Onslow might be regarded as too much of a party man ; 
Lord Jersey resigned his appointment as Governor of New 
South Wales; but of Lord Cadogan it may be said that, 
while making no pretensions to genius, or even brilliant 
accomplishments, he has always done the work he had to 
do to the satisfaction of those concerned in its proper 
conduct. Sir Philip Currie has also been spoken of ; but 
has not our Ambassador at Constantinople earned a rest ? 
There remains Mr. George Curzon: everyone is beginning 
to say that he is the man for India. 

There is obviously much that may be said for such an 
appointment and something that may be said against it. 
There is, however, one thing that needs to be said in regard 
to all these proconsular appointments. Has not the time 
Now arrived when it is our duty to India and the sister 
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nations of Greater Britain to select the Queen’s representa- 
tives from among the younger men who, while not of Cabinet 
rank, are in that more important, if less formal, group of 
three or four who really rule the destinies of the Empire? If 
so, the change must, of course, carry with it the understand- - 
ing that acceptance of these offices will not retard, but rather 
accelerate, promotion in the Queen’s service. As things 
are, Lord Derby leaves Cabinet rank at home to go to 
Canada, and coming back has no office at all. Without 
discussing the merits of Lord Derby, this in itself seems 
wrong. The man who is selected to represent the Crown | 
in India, Canada, Australasia, or South Africa should bring 
back experience and knowledge of untold value in the 
central administration, and his admission to a leading 
share in that central administration should surely follow as 
a natural sequel to good work done for the Empire in its 
outlying sections. At present it does nothing of the kind. 
Of course, the adoption of such an unwritten law would 
again necessitate extreme care in the selection of Go- 
vernors, and rightly so, for the posts at Calcutta, Ottawa, 
Cape Town, and the Australasian capitals are from the 
Imperial standpoint more responsible posts than any, ex- 
cept perhaps those of the two or three leading members ot 
the Imperial Cabinet. 

Take, again, the case of Canada. Who is to succeed 
Lord Aberdeen? His term of office is about to expire and 
there are plenty of men who might expect to secure the 
position under the old régime. There is the Duke of 
Abercorn and there is the Earl of Kintore, who has repre- 
sented the Queen in South Australia. Lord Hopetoun 
showed great tact in Victoria and at the Conference of 
Naval Architects in Germany. He is a perfect example 
of the English nobleman, with charming manners and no 
fads. These would, we say, be natural selections under 
the old method. But under the new and, as we think, 
in view of the growing importance of Britain’s part- 
ners over-seas, the more fitting method, the choice would 
naturally fall upon one among such men as Mr. J. 
W. Lowther, Mr. St. John Brodrick, and Sir Edward 
Grey. Mr. Lowther is Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Commons and Deputy Speaker, and has been 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He is a man of 
great judgment and force of character—perhaps too much 
force of character to be the constitutional ruler of a colony 
such as Canada, where it is the part of a governor to oil 
the machine rather than drive it. Mr. Brodrick has made 
his mark as spokesman of the War Office in the House 
of Commons, and great things are expected of him in 
English public life. So has Sir Edward Grey, and either 
he or Mr. Brodrick would, as we think, be an ideal 
Governor for Canada. They, like Mr. Lowther, have, 
moreover, that social distinction which is essential to the 
success of a viceroy even in the most democratic of the 
Colonies. 


A WHITE FROST 


So WHITE with frost my garden lies, 
So still, so bright, my garden is, 
For sure the fields of Paradise 
Show not more fair than this : 
The streets of pearl, the gates of gold, 
Are they, indeed, more peace-possessed 
Than this white pleasaunce, pure and cold, 
Against an amber West ? 
RosaMuND Marriott WATSON. 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


‘* The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” By C. 3.3. 
Leonard Smithers. 


London : 


Tus elaborate appeal from the deeps to a vain yet 
reasonable world is the oddest jumble : of truth and false- 
hood, of sincerity and affectation, of excellence and 
rubbish, of stuff that moves and stuff that bores, and 
worse. A descant on the emotions of C. 3.3 and others 
on the occasion of a death by the rope in the gaol wherein 
they were immured, it is a piece of realism, yet it 
reeks with traditional phrases and effects. It states the 
fact with gloom, that everybody is engaged in killing the 
thing he loves :— 


The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword : 


yet it seems to approve, and it pleads passionately against 
the penalising of such excesses in emotion. In style it 
reminds you now of Mr. Kipling, now of ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram,” now of ‘*The Antient Mariner,” now of the 
Border ballads, now of passionate Brompton and esthetic 
Chelsea. In matter, it is a patchwork of what is and 
what is not. Here it is instinct and vigorous with vera- 
city ; there it is flushed and stertorous with sentimentalism. 
It is carefully written and elaborately designed ; yet is it full 
fifty stanzas too long, and it is laced with such futilities 
as ‘‘ whisper ow” and ‘‘ empty space.” It is a thing of 
modern life, and at least a part of it is vécue; yet you 
dance to “flutes” and you dance to ‘‘lutes” (Ha! Old 
Truepenny !), and in one stanza you make as free with 
Christ as Mr. Robert Buchanan ever did, and in 
another :— 
The warders stripped him of his clothes 
And gave him to the flies ; 
They marked the swollen, purple throat 
And the stark and staring eyes, 
And with laughter loud they heaped the shroud 
In which the convict lies. 


Is the detail convincing? Who reads that can think it 
is? Is that “swollen, purple throat” observed? It 
does not seem so—by the sequel. And what is a ‘‘stark” 
eye? And how does the writer know that the warders 
trampled down the poor devil’s grave ‘‘ with laughter 
loud”? He wasn’t at the trampling, evidently ; for he 
and his fellows were carefully secluded till the horrid job 
was done :— 


But we knew the work they had been at 
By the quicklime on their boots. 


Without pretending to exfertise in such matters, one may 
hazard the presumption that quicklime, being fully as 
destructive of leather as it is of flesh and bone, the warders, 
their work once done, would have carefully wiped their 
boots ; so that, in the absence of complete information, 
this detail is not less suspect than certain others. 

That, in fact, is the chief defect of the Poem: you 
do not always know when the Poet is ‘‘ putting it on.” 
Take the first stanza, and you get a taste of unveracity 
which fouls your mind all through your reading of his 
work :— 

He did not wear his scarlet coat, 
For blood and wine are red, 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead, 

The poor dead woman whom he loved 
And murdered in her bed. 
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was, in effect, a guardsman ; but that he should not have 
worn his uniform decause blood is red, and wine is red, and 
his coat also was red, is surely what the lettered Partridge 
called a non sequitur. Again, are privates in the Guards 
in the habit of spreeing on burgundy and port, or even 
Tintara and Cape? ‘‘His hands were wet with beer and 
blood” would have made as good a line as C. 3.3 has 
made, and would have prepossessed the readers of C. 3.3 
in the favour of C. 3.3 as a veridical person much more 
strongly than his own can ever do. But nobody is all at 
once a realist ; nobody all at once can tell the truth ; and, 
in this respect, C. 3.3 is no better gifted than the most 
of men. His whole description of the night before the 
Guardsman’s execution is a proof of it. It is sentimental 
slush—writing for the writing’s sake; stuff done on the 
assumption that ‘‘ He who lives more lives than one, more 
deaths than one must die,” is not peculiar to one excep- 
tional convict, but is common to the herd of lags in which 
he is merged. None who reads it can believe in any word 
of it. It is a blunder in taste, in sentiment, in art ; for it 
is a misstatement of fact. If C. 3.3 had been no Minor 
Poet, but an Artist— ! 

Yet, having dissented thus, one is pleased to note that 
sincerity, veracity, vision even, have their part in this 
mixty-maxty of differences. Suppress the Poet’s first 
stanza, for example, with its impossible welter of blood 
and wine and the Widow's pink, and what could be better, 
simpler, more natural and effective than the two that 
follow at its heel ?— 


He walked among the Trial Men 
In a suit of shabby grey : 
A cricket cap was on his head, 
And his step seemed light and gay. 
But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon the little tent of blue, 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 


Thus should the ballad have begun! Or take this stanza, 
which drops, as by accident, into a bog of such excited 
nonsense as even the ‘‘Vaillants de Mille-Huit-Cent- 
Trente ” would have blushed to recognise in after years :— 


At last I saw the shadowed bars, 
Like a lattice wrought in lead, 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed, 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s awful dawn was red. 


It is a little stagily expressed, perhaps. But it is observed : 
it has been lived ; you see it as you read. And there are 
not a few passages in the ballad which might be quoted to 
much the same purpose. 

But the trail of the Minor Poet is over it all. And 
when the Minor Poet is at rest, then wakes the Pam- 
phleteer. What C. 3.3 has to say about our prison 
system is—apart from his references to Christ, and red and 
white roses, and ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and quicklime, and the 
like—worth heeding. Or would be, zf zt were true. But 
isit? ’Tis not for us tosay. But if it be, let C. 3.3 at 
once proceed to sink the Minor in the Pamphleteer, and 
make his name honoured among men. 
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OUR LITERARY ENIGMA 
R. L. S. THE AUTHOR 


Our literary enigma has been answered as follows :— 


I say it is Robert Louis Stevenson—Prince of Jesters. Am 


I right? EDITH PALLISER 
Great College Street, Westminster 
Yes. That is the answer. And in accordance with 


our promise we now proceed to crown the winner after 
the manner of a highly respected contemporary. Miss 
Palliser is Secretary of the Central Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, ably presided over by Lady Frances Balfour, 
with the invaluable assistance, as hon. secretaries, of Mrs. 
Fawcett and Miss Blackburn; which reminds us that 
Mrs. Fawcett has promised for next week an article on 
‘‘The Present Parliamentary Position of the Suffrage 
Question ”—a thing which no mere man can understand. 

But about the Sonnet? Ah, thereby hangs a tale, and 
if we can prevail upon our contributor C. B. to unfold it, 
next week or the week following, a not unamusing record 
of Stevensonian ‘‘ High-Jinks”’ in the early ’seventies may 
be unrolled. 

While priority has been given to the lady, it may be 
interesting to note that, notwithstanding the talk to 
which our Enigma has given rise, so afraid has everyone 
been of being ‘‘ sold’”—what, by the way, of literary flair 
now ?—that the only other answer received has been this 
letter from one calling himself ‘‘ Harald Ross.” 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK. « 

Your “Literary Enigma” is the stir of the week in literature. 
Methinks I see the magic hand of the loved and lost TUSITALA in 
the Sonnet. I hazard the guess. 

Who was the companion that accompanied him in the evening 
hour, “thoughtless,” “aimless and pleased” amid the alternate 
lamps in “foot-haunted city”? Who will solve it? Your numerous 
readers would like to know—so would HARALD Ross, 

11 Ridge Road, Hornsey. 


Most remarkable, perhaps, of the many guesses 
hazarded in conversation, though not offered to us for 
publication, was that of a lady who, refusing to be bound 
down to one single selection, named—Gay, Dryden, or 
Macaulay ! 

Many of our new subscribers who read the above may 
find it difficult to follow the allusions without the text of 
‘“‘THe EnicMa,” and, as our No. 4 issue, in which it 
appeared, is out of print, we reproduce the text below :— 


WHO wrote this Sonnet? It lies before us on a large quarto 
half sheet, dulled, apparently, by time, and in form the page— 
evidently a proof—distinctly copies the sumptuous edition, in 
two volumes, 4to, of Gay’s Poenis, issued by subscription, 
somewhere about the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 


I 


We found Him firft as in the Dells of May 
The Dreaming Damfel finds the earlieft Flower : 
Thoughtlefs we wandered in the Evening Hour : 
Aimlefs and pleafed we went our Random Way : 
In the foot-haunted City, in the Night, 
Among the alternate Lamps we went and came 
Till, like a humorous Thunderbolt, that Name, 
The hated Name of BRASH, affailed our Sight. 
We faw, we paufed, we entered, feeking Gin. 
His Wrath, like a huge Breaker on the Beach, : 
Broke inftant forth. He on the Counter beat 
In his infantile Fury ; and his Feet 
Danced Impotent Wrath upon the Floor within. 
Still as we fled we heard his Idiot Screech. 
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REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEARE 


“William Shakespeare.” A Critical Study by George Brandes. 
2 vols. London: Wm. Heinemann. 


THERE would be no need to protest against the constant accumu- 
lation of books concerning Shakespeare if any tolerable propor- 
tion of them could compare with that which we owe to Dr. 
Brandes. His work exceeds the promise of its title, for he offers 
us much more than a critical study of his subject : he reconstitutes 
the entire social history of the age, sets the poet in his right atmo- 
sphere, and does both with remarkable learning and insight. 
Moreover, he comes at an opportune moment. Professor Dowden’s 
book, excellent in so many ways, is now a thought old-fashioned, 
and Mr. Boas’s “Shakspere and his Predecessors,” though not 
without merit of a modest kind, has all the limitations inherent to 
the University Extension lecture. Dr. Brandes’s equipment is 
more complete. In the first place, he has the advantage of work- 
ing on a larger scale than any of his predecessors ; second, he 
never overstates his case, but exercises a constant moderation ; 
third, he has no special thesis to maintain, and is therefore free to 
devote himself to the task of illuminative suggestion. Last and 
best of all, he has the scholar’s temperament, an unequalled know- 
ledge of facts as distinguished from fictions; and his sound 
critical instinct, his dexterity in sifting the chaff from the grain, 
lend his theories an impressive authority. 

Shakespeare’s power, as Dr. Brandes notes in his final 
chapter, knows no limits of space and time ; his influence spreads 
through all ages and affects all races, and, accordingly, it is meet 
that he should be illustrated by a writer familiar with the master- 
pieces of literature in other lands. This Dr. Brandes accom- 
plishes with consummate skill, and he is ever pat with an allusion, 
a point of imitation, a parallel, a precedent in Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Calderon, or Goethe, as the case may need. It is possible, indeed, 
that Dr. Brandes’s ingenuity may sometimes lead him into 
crediting Shakespeare with more reading than he really had. 
We must confess, for example, to some scepticism concerning the 
supposed translation of Sonnet cliv. from a poem by Marianus 
included in the ninth book of the Palatine Anthology. Friesen 
and Hertzberg are, of course, satisfied with the evidence which 
supports their own prejudgment of indebtedness ; but the matter of 
Sonnet cliv. is, surely, common poetic property all the world over. 
There is no necessity for supposing that Shakespeare ever saw 
Marianus’s poem in the collection of Latin epigrams published at 
Basle in 1529, or that some of the later translations had fallen in 
his way. But, be that as it prove, and admitting for the moment 
that Dr. Brandes may be justified in following the lead of Friesen 
and Hertzberg, we can by no means agree with him in thinking 
this particular sonnet and its immediate predecessor to be 
“entirely impersonal.” A little subtlety in the dangerous region 
of the objective and subjective, a little learning in the research of 
origins, a little metaphysical casuistry in interpreting, and the 
entire body of Shakespeare’s sonnets might be explained out of 
existence in the same fashion. But it is fair to add that Dr. 
Brandes does not dogmatise, and that his general treatment of 
the Sonnets is marked by most acute and intelligent insight. 

For him, the personality of the “ Mr. W. H.,” to whom the sonnets 
are addressed, is unquestionably William Herbert, afterwards Earl 
of Pembroke. Elze conjectured that the initials must stand for 
William Hathaway, Shakespeare’s brother-in-law ; Farmer believed 
that they referred to Shakespeare’s nephew, William Hart, a boy 
of nine years old ; Tyrwhitt invented a mythical William Hughes 
as “the onlie begetter,” and the egregious Barnstoff gravely con- 
tended that the obvious meaning of the cryptogram was “ Mr. 
William Himself.” There remain two more serious candidates, 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. Gervinus has lent the weight of his authority 
to the notion that “W. H.” was a transposition of Southampton’s 
initials, and the idea has been eagerly taken up by many ; but, 
apart from the fact that no explanation is forthcoming as to the 
reason of the transposition, the contents of the sonnets are, as Dr. 
Brandes points out, entirely inconsistent with all that is known of 
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Southampton’s personal history and circumstances. By process of 
exhaustion, then, Dr. Brandes arrives at the conclusion that Herbert, 
and no other, is Shakespeare’s inspiration, and he supports his view 
in a singularly able argument which might have been somewhat modi- 
fied in parts had the writer been acquainted with material evidence 
revealed within the last few months. Dr. Brandes lays consider- 
able stress on the fact that the bust of Mary Fitton in Gawsworth 
Church, Cheshire, shows her to have been, like the lady of the 
sonnets, a brunette with “eyes raven black,” and “if hairs be 
wires, black wires grow on her head.” This is as it may be. 
Meanwhile, Lady Newdigate-Newdegate’s “ Gossip from a Muni- 
ment Room” mentions the fact—if it be a fact—that there are in 
existence two portraits of Mary Fitton, one of them dating from 
about the time of her intrigue with William Herbert. This like- 
ness exhibits her, so we learn, as “a high-bred-looking lady with 
grey eyes and a fair complexion.” How far the authenticity of 
the portraits is established we have no present means of knowing, 
and we still incline to think that Dr. Brandes is justified in follow- 
ing Mr. Tyler’s lead. Still, however plausible, and even probable, 
the identification of Mary Fitton with “the dark lady,” there is 
no gainsaying that the recent disclosure of Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate introduces a further element of doubt into a 
most complex question. It is a hundred pities that the 
new testimony should have appeared while Dr. Brandes’s book 
was passing through the press. He is peculiarly fitted to reconcile 
the obvious difficulties of the case which, in the light of such evi- 
dence as was available at the time of writing, he handles with con- 
siderable discretion andacumen. But the last word yet remains to be 
said concerning Mr. W. H. and the dark lady, and—who knows ?>— 


Forse altri cantera con miglior plettro. 


Dr. Brandes’s two volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, sug- 
gestion, and criticism. That they should be written at all is suf- 
ficiently remarkable in an age that holds out no special incentive 
to thorough workmanship ; that we should owe them to a Danish 
scholar is little less than wonderful. Shakespeare, says the writer, 
has manifested his individuality in forty-five works, “and there, if 
we can read aright, we shall find him.” That Dr. Brandes has read 
aright is plain to see ; the best informed of his readers will learn 


much from this monument of intelligent research and brilliant 
commentary. 


RACING THE RAINS 


“The Niger Sources and the Borders of the New Sierra Leone 
Protectorate.” By Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Trotter, R.A. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

“With the Mission to Menelik, 1897.” By Count Gleichen. 
London: Arnold. 


COLONEL TROTTER and Count Gleichen laboured under the 
common disadvantage of travelling against time. Both had to 
race out—the one from Freetown, the other from Zeila—and race 
back again in order to escape the heavy rains. As a result, they 
saw little or nothing of the country and people off the line of route 
laid down for them. In the case of the Sierra Leone hinterland 
one does not feel that the traveller missed much. In regard to 
Abyssinia the impression left on the reader’s mind is that Count 
Gleichen, if he had only had a month to spare, might have found 
many other interesting things to write about. 

Colonel Trotter’s visit to West Africa was made in order to 
mark, in company with French Commissioners, the new boundary 
between French Guinea and Sierra Leone. To find the frontier 
by means of observations was in itself a difficult task. The 
putting up of big stone beacons followed. One was erected 
wherever the border-line was crossed by a native footpath. 
Central African “ roads,” along which the “ caravans” invariably 
walk in Indian file, are no more than that. In point of fact, the 
Commissioners were often puzzled to know whether the pathways 
they came across were the work of carriers or elephants. Much 
of the track along which the work of Colonel Trotter and his 
colleagues lay had to be made by their porters with axe and 
cutlass (“the distance covered in the day being from two and a 
half to four miles”). Following a line of latitude in stewing heat 
«p hill and down dale, through swamp and over kopjes, with 
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bush higher than the men’s heads, was “heavy going” in- 
deed. As most of the route lay through a decidedly “ feverish ” 
country, and food was frequently unobtainable except at irregular 
intervals, it is not surprising that one officer died on the journey, 
and that all the other whites of the expedition had each more or 
less prolonged turns of illness. The popular notion, however, 
that Europeans are the only sufferers from the West African 
climate is inaccurate. 


The natives [says Colonel Trotter] are not long lived. They enjoy 
immunity more or less from fevers, but they suffer from chest diseases and 
small-pox. For working purposes a man over thirty-five is of very little 
value, and a man of forty is regarded as an old man. 


The author has a chapter on “The Health Question” as it 
affects the whites and the future of the Protectorate, and he does 
not ignore the serious drawbacks under which the “ White Man’s 
Grave” country labours. If the natives would set to work, it 
might be rendered richer from an agricultural point of view—there 
are few signs of minerals as yet—but the turning over of new 
ground undoubtedly releases the germs of malaria, which is as 
much as to say that Europeans had better have as little to do as 
possible with the development of Sierra Leone in this direction. 
The perusal of a book like the present is hardly likely to generate 
spirited resistance to the old proposal to trade off, say to the 
French, for a substantial consideration elsewhere, some of those 
regions the hinterlands of which have now been so seriously 
encroached upon. Of course there are places which must be kept. 
No one would dream of parting with Freetown, for example. Its 
praises are seldom or never sounded in the papers, but it has the 
best harbour and the finest water supply in West Africa, and as a 
coaling station, almost equidistant from Portsmouth and Cape 
Town, is of immense value to the Navy. 

Count Gleichen’s trip was not made in the depressing circum- 
stances which attended Colonel Trotter’s expedition. Once beyond 
the heat of the coast-line, Mr. Rennell Rodd and his companions 
found themselves in excellent country—for a description of some 
of which comparisons are made with “ Sussex Downs,” an “ English 
Park,” and the Upper Thames Valley—and everybody was so accom- 
modating, and the mishaps were so unimportant, that it would have 
been no surprise to find the book sporting the sub-title, “ A Politi- 
cal Picnic Party in the Land of the Negus.” Still the journey was 
such a rush that it must have been unsatisfactory, from one point 
of view or another, to every single member of the company. 
Natural history collections, sport, the condition of the beasts of 
burden, inquiries as to the real attitude and condition of the people, 
had too often to give way to the necessity of making quick marches. 
As only one of the travellers had any knowledge of the language, 
the remarkable thing is that so much interesting information was 
collected. Read with Mr. Bent’s account of Northern Abyssinia, 
Count Gleichen’s volume really suppliesall that most of us require to 
know about the country of the “ King of Kings.” Of the manner 
in which the book is written it is impossible to speak too highly. 
It is easy to peruse for the man who merely wants to be entertained, 
and is provided with fact-crammed appendices for more serious 
readers. 

The Abyssinians always remind us of the Afghans. The 
Negus’s subjects, like the Ameer’s, live in a difficult country, are 
suspicious of Europeans, don’t want to work, and—though 
ruled by a distinctly Progressive monarch—hate the idea of 
“ progress.” In both kingdoms the chief problem is, What will 
happen when the present sovereign dies? Count Gleichen tells 
us all he could find out concerning the leading personages, but is 
not clear who would come to the top if Menelik passed away. 
Happily, however, the “ Lion of Judah” seems “a good life.” We 
write “happily” in all honesty, because every detail which the 
author furnishes about his Majesty bears out the truth of the more 
agreeable statements which have been made concerning him. With 
reference to the future of trade with Abyssinia, it will be wise, per- 
haps, not to entertain too great expectations. Several foreign 
mercantile enterprises have already come to smash. They had 
no chance in competition with the Negus, who is himself the 
chief trader and a shocking monopolist. As to the railway which 
the French are building between Jiboutil and Harrar, the freeing 
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of our port of Zeila was, no doubt, the best counter-move we could 
have made. On the subject of Menelik’s relations with Prince 
Henry of Orleans and Count Leontieff and that little Franco- 
Russo-Abyssinian enterprise of theirs in the Nile region, the book 
is rather irritatingly silent. Perhaps it has been blue-pencilled by 
authority. This account of the Mission to Addis Abbaba will 
nevertheless enable the public to take an intelligent interest in the 
doings of Lieutenant Harrington, the first British Resident at the 
Court of Ethiopia. Our sympathies certainly go out to him over 
the difficulties of learning Amharic. Fancy tackling a language 
containing 250 letters and every letter a syllable ! 


THE “G. N. R.” 


“The History of the Great Northern Railway, 1845-1895.” By 
Charles H. Grinling. London: Methuen & Co. 


THE interest in this record of fifty years of the Great Northern 
Railway may rightly be said to be what Mr. Grinling calls it— 
“dramatic.” Indeed, it is curious how stirring is the history of 
what, at first sight, would seem eminently prosaic. One has only 
to look at Mr. Grinling’s pages to be disabused of this first im- 
pression. Possibly the Great Northern has passed through more 
exciting moments than other lines; but, at any rate, it is certain 
that its story holds the attention. The early years of locomotive 
traction, up to the “railway mania” of the early forties, are 
memorable enough, though the excitements of later days tend 
rather to obscure them. The account of the proceedings of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Great Northern 
scheme in 1845 is curious to read. The debate was so keen that 
very late hours were kept, and 


when word was brought that the Committee would sit till three or four in 
the morning, the elderly witnesses went off in despair, and, searching for 
soft spots on the tables and benches of an empty committee room, formed 
a kind of railway bivouac more novel than picturesque. The more mer- 
curial gentlemen amused themselves with playing leap-frog, distorting 
other witnesses’ names as they were called in, wakening the policeman by 
alarms of fire, and ringing the division bell with great energy. It is said 
that such a scene was never witnessed before in the House of Commons, 
and that the records may be searched in vain for any similar instance of a 
Committee sitting beyond midnight. It was hoped that the Committee 
would decide upon the cases before three o’clock ; but finding at one that 
a great many witnesses remained to be examined, they gave in, and ad- 
ourned at that hour until eleven. 


One of the most noteworthy portions of the History relates 
how the fens of Huntingdonshire were bridged by the young 
Stephen Ballard, who had a number of rafts built of alternate 
layers of faggots and peat sods, and, having laid these on the 
swampy ground, added weight to them little by little, so that the 
water was gradually forced out, while no solid matter beneath 
them was displaced, thus securing a firm foundation on which to 
lay the embankment for the line, and, at the same time gaining 
for himself well-merited fame. 

When the dispute between the Great Northern, on the one 
hand, and the London and North-Western and Midland, on the 
other, became very keen, many strange incidents occurred, none 
perhaps more so than when the first G.N.R. engine entered Notting- 
ham Station from King’s Cross on August 1, 1852. 


The officials there [says Mr. Grinling] decided that the time had come 
to take active measures to defend their rights. Accordingly they got a 
fosse of Midland engines together, and sent them, as on an elephant hunt, 
to hem in the Great Northern trespasser on all sides with its own kind ; 
and although the driver of the latter—according to an eye-witness— made 
a desperate attempt to charge through his captors, he was, of course, 
unsuccessful, and had to submit to see his locomotive borne away into 
imprisonment in a disused shed. The rails leading to this were then 
pulled up so as effectually to cut off escape. 


The intrigues of the various companies can, thanks to Mr. 
Grinling, readily be followed, and certainly are quite entertaining, 
though at the time, no doubt, a spirit of bitterness prevented them 
from being very pleasant for those engaged in them. The “ races 
to the North,” of which we not so long ago saw a fresh outbreak, 
were not calculated to produce feelings of amity between the rival 
companies ; but at least they were beneficial for the passengers. 
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The Great Northern emerged from the struggle triumphant in 
1856, only to meet with immediate internal troubles—of a temporary 
nature—through the extraordinary frauds of one of its employés. 
We cannot, however, follow Mr. Grinling’s picturesque narrative 
throughout—although there is no lessening of interest as the 
History progresses. There are many very remarkable collisions 
described in the book, particularly of course towards more recent 
times when the traffic had increased. None perhaps is more 
graphically described than that in the Welwyn tunnel in June 
1866, when a train of empty wagons broke down in the centre of the 
tunnel and was then run into by a Midland goods train and a Scotch 
meat train. Some casks of oil from the goods train were spilt. 


The result, of course, was that a roaring fire was ignited, and, fanned 
from an air-shaft which happened to be immediately overhead, it soon 
spread throughout the whole a@ééris. . . . The situation was an appalling 
one. From the mouth of the tunnel suffocating clouds of smoke and 
waves of intense heat were issuing, and the sound which came from within 
was like the roar of a mighty cataract. At intervals, too, came the terrify- 
ing reports of explosions. . . . They saw flames every now and then 
emerge from the top of the air-shaft. This they knew was more than 
eighty feet above the level of the rails. 


Fortunately the loss of life here was very small ; it was not always 
so in the accidents reported by Mr. Grinling. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to show that the “ History of 
the Great Northern Railway” is a work of more than ordinary 
interest. It is not rendered repulsive with technical details, but is 
treated in a bright and descriptive way, for which Mr. Grinling 
deserves to be highly praised. And it is illustrated with excellent 
photographs. We hope in time to see a cheaper edition, which 
will secure for it the popularity it deserves. 


FEMININE TURPITUDE 


“ The Lives of Twelve Bad Women.” Edited by Arthur Vincent. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


THIS book is almost as disagreeable as its title would lead one to 
expect. Why read the lives of twelve women simply because they 
were bad? Sufficient unto the generation are the bad women 
thereof. 

The lives, too, are not over well-written, and, although the task 
has been divided among eight different writers, the same faults of 
style and method seem to infect each of them inturn. There is a 
detestable habit of quoting from contemporary drama in a way 
which would be flippant even for a leading article. Twice is the 
name of Paula Tanqueray invoked to point a moral ; and once we 
are told that someone came from Yorkshire, and, in parenthesis, 
‘presumably not from Sheffield.” This is a fair example of the 
humour indulged in. Modern writers are impudently bracketed 
with classical: “Indignation may drive a Juvenal or William 
Watson into verse ”—this last is perhaps meant for humour—and 
there is a general atmosphere of forced wit and thought. 

But having, like Juvenal or William Watson, expressed our 
indignation, it is only fair to say that some of the essays concern 
women who once influenced public affairs, and have, on that ac- 
count, a real interest; and some others, although about utterly 
insignificant evildoers, record many quaint customs and habits, 
which may interest the curious in these things. 

The life of Alice Perrers, the strangely powerful mistress of 
Edward III., is worth reading, and her rapacity and greed are 
well described. The final death-bed scene, too, is good, when 
“throughout the day she sat immovable at the head of the King’s 
bed, as throughout the night she lay in it,” allowing no one to come 
and ask for anything, and preparing to part with him only when 
she recognised “ that it was at last useless to hope for even one 
more gift from Edward III. ... She drew the rings from the 
fingers of the helpless, dying man, and stole unobtrusively away.” 

Readers should look at the essays on Lady Castlemaine, 
that corner-stone of Charles II.’s ruinous reign; the Duchess 
of Kingston, who, when Miss Chudleigh, contrived to charm 
George II. by appearing as Iphigenia at a ball “so naked that 
she might have been taken for Andromache” ; and Mary Anne 
Clarke, the lady who in the early years of the century used her 
influence with the Duke of York to undersell the legitimate 
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traffickers in army promotion, and obtained for her clients 
majorities, captaincies, &c., at comparatively small expense to 
them, and complete gain to herself. 

The history of Jenny Diver, a famous pickpocket of the 
eighteenth century, is diverting, and we are grieved when she at 
length falls into the clutches of the law, and indignant to learn 
that she was hanged. Mary Bateman, however, the Yorkshire 
witch, who played so successfully on the credulity of her poor 
country neighbours, richly deserved her fate. 

But altogether we are not sorry to lay down the volume and 
read no more about “Feminine Turpitude,” for the book is not 
only rather disagreeable, it is also rather wearisome. 


FICTION 
By M. E. Braddon. London: Simpkin & Co, 


WITH little character-drawing, scarcely any atmosphere, the 
plainest of styles, never a phrase quick with a suggestion that the 
writer has the slightest sense of the poetry or magic of words, 
“Rough Justice” must needs be an unenlivening book to those 
who look for literature. Beyond this we have had much more 
convincing book-weaving even, better sensation-setting, from this 
tireless story-teller. But Miss Braddon was not in an eager story- 
telling mood when she evolved “ Rough Justice.” The familiar 
figures do not “play up” well. Even Passion gets lackadaisical 
and Virtue does not come in with the fine old canter. In the 
early part there is a moderate suggestion of the human element, 
though the style is trite, and the drama long-drawn-out ; then is 
the fitting opportunity for a Bloomsbury murder-mystery. The 
old love of the Suffolk squire’s son who has just returned from 
African field and fortune—he had promised to marry her if 
fortune “ obliged ”—is shot at her lodgings directly after she had 
been seen tearful and passionate in his company. All this time 
his new love—also returned from Africa—is dreaming dreams of 
him down in the mellow Suffolk ways. The murder-puzzle is 
intricate and improbable, its pursuit slow, its solution uncon- 
vincing. Nature is slow, Nature is intricate, Nature is melo- 
dramatic, we are prepared to admit, but not in the manner of this 
book. Not being like Nature, the only possible excuse is that it 
should be a good puzzle. It rather misses that distinction. The 
writer is taking too seriously those who talk of “the ever- 
green Miss Braddon,” and those who emphasise her book-record 
much as they would a good score by Ranjitsinhji. She is writing 
too much. A good deal of the material of “Rough Justice” 
might be put to better use. With more patient thought devoted 
to its arrangement, more dexterity to its development, this same 
material might approach interesting sensation. It might even 
have compelling interest. 


“Rough Justice.” 


“Miss Betty.” By Bram Stoker. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 


Leaving for a while vampires and the supernatural, Mr. Stoker 
has given us in “ Miss Betty” a quiet, sober love-story, admirably 
adapted for the reading of young ladies. Ten years ago the story 
would not have appeared in this guise: it might have adorned a 
magazine, or formed the backbone of a volume of short stories. 
Now it steps forth boldly and alone, between boards, and takes 
rank asa novel. The growing popularity of this kind of book is 
perhaps a sign of the times. With the slenderest of plots, and 
without any attempt at serious character-drawing, it is probably 
as easy to read as it was to write. This may not sound high 
praise, but we cannot suppose that Mr. Stoker spent many sleep- 
less nights over the production of this work. He has a decided 
gift of story-telling : he knows how to mix his ingredients in their 
due proportion. You might say of him that he was a good 
craftsman, but not much more. There is nothing to be said 
against the story—except, possibly, that the first thirty pages or so 
are not particularly engrossing. It is capably written, with no 
pretence of literary style, and with a mercifully slight flavouring of 
archaic diction. The one scene that might have redeemed the 
book from mediocrity—that in which the girl rides out on the New- 
market road to reclaim her highwayman-lover—is hardly treated 
with the dramatic intensity we should expect from Mr. Stoker. 
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The fact is that Mr. Stoker does not possess the qualifications 
necessary to success in dealing with such quiet themes. Character- 
drawing is not his strong point: not once can he be said fairly to 
have got inside his puppets. They are drawn with a conventional 
accuracy, ab extra, and they remain but dolls. He is better, as in 
“ Dracula,” with the weird and the supernatural. And yet “ Miss 
Betty” is by no means a bad story, of its kind. It has the nega- 
tive virtues: there is not a sentence in it that could offend the 
sternest censor of morals. It is even pleasant to read—provided 
that you have nothing better to do ; as we have hinted above, it 
may attain to a-certain popularity. 


London: Methuen & Co. 


The eponymous hero of this romance is one of the best, to our 
recollection, of a fairly numerous class. Writers of historical 
novels take a not unnatural delight in choosing for their pro- 
tagonist some young man from the country, and in pointing out 
to us how his bull-dog tenacity and sound mother-wit may baffle 
all the cunning of courts and councillors. Simon Dale has no 
less courage but considerably more wit than the generality of 
these adventurers. From his first appearance at Whitehall until 
the close of the book he comports himself upon all occasions—and 
it may be said at once that many of these occasions need the 
carefullest handling—with a sprightliness and discretion beyond 
his years. It is true that he manifests a certain amiable blind- 
ness in his love-affairs. Like so many of Mr. Weyman’s heroes, 
Simon is something slow to believe in his own happiness, and 
submits for our edification to the whims of a capricious mistress 
who had loved him in secret from the first page onwards. And, 
as he is the customary hero, so is Mistress Barbara Quinton the 
customary heroine—that fascinating combination of ice and fire, 
of pride melting into softness, with which Mr. Hope’s princesses 
have made us familiar. 

For a first essay in historical romance the book is remarkably 
well done. The author has not ventured far from the beaten track, 
but he has contrived a story on the old lines that will bear com- 
parison with the best. The time is that of the second Charles, 
and historical characters are introduced with a lavish hand. 
Charles himself, Louis of France (in disguise), Monmouth, 
Rochester, Buckingham, and many others all appear in these 
pages. The fair Nell Gwyn is one of the principal characters. 
And yet the canvas (to use a common metaphor) is not unduly 
crowded ; and the reader never loses sight of the main figure 
among a crowd of unnecessary supers. Simon Dale keeps 
well in the foreground, and his readiness of resource never fails 
him. Country-bred, he is certainly no clown ; ready enough with 
his sword, he is free from all suspicion of the bully. To say that 
he is Mr. Hope’s creation is to say that he can use his tongue to 
some purpose. It may be no very grave fault, but this author is, 
perhaps, a shade too consistently brilliant in dialogue. We live, 
not quite with human beings of like clay with ourselves, but in 
some ideal world where the repartee comes swift to the tongue at 
the right moment, and none stammers or hesitates—save perhaps 
in the presence of royalty. In pure romance this is well enough ; 
but in the historical——. Yet it is true, in those days wit came 
more freely, and men were not plagued by that slowness of invention 
that so often makes us (children of a degenerate age) evolve our 
choicest retorts an hour after the encounter has passed. 

In truth, it is difficult to pick out a fault in this book. It is 
amazingly clever. The gay, light-hearted note, proper to the novel 
of adventure, is sustained unflaggingly from start to finish. There 
are not wanting moments of breathless interest, as in the drinking 
of the King’s cup or the escape from the ship that is bearing them 
to Calais. The character of Charles himself is sketched with 
more subtlety than common ; the man was politician as well as 
voluptuary. Nell Gwyn (this appears to be the authorised spell- 
ing) frolics gaily through the book, an irresponsible child of nature 
with a good heart. The author’s style has lost none of its old 
deftness of touch ; the dialogue is crisp and brilliant as ever. Mr. 
Anthony Hope may safely be congratulated on his new departure, 

A word of praise should be given to the illustrations by Mr. 
W. St. J. Harper. They are considerably above the average. 


“Simon Dale.” By Anthony Hope. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


PROBABLY few of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s friends suspect that 
she was once a “Gosling.” Many years ago Miss Charlotte 
Yonge founded an essay club which was called the Gosling 
Society. Among the members were Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Miss Christabel Coleridge, Miss Peard, and others who have since 
become known as writers of fiction. There were essay com- 
petitions, and usually Miss Yonge published the successful efforts 
in the Monthly Packet, which she edited at that time. Miss 
Coleridge now edits this little-known magazine. She is, by the 
way, a great-niece of Robert Southey as well as a granddaughter 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and lives very quietly at Torquay. 


We regret to hear of the somewhat serious illness of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. Mr. Phillpotts, known for some years in the book- 
world as a writer of readable if rather sensational tales, gave us 
about a year ago a much more deliberate work in “Lying Pro- 
phets,” which, though not entirely satisfactory in the matter of 
artistic development, had enough to mark it out as acommendable 
contribution to really thoughtful fiction. 


There has been no question of the artistic success of “ The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol,” and by this time its financial success has 
been placed beyond doubt. About three thousand copies have 
been disposed of, and the volume—now in its third edition—is 
selling steadily. 


Mr. William Watson takes a few pages of the “ Fortnightly 
Review” for March to protest against the critical reception 
accorded to much in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “ poems,” and to 
deplore Mr. Phillips’s method of interpreting tragedy. It is to be 
feared that Mr, Watson’s criticism is by no means safe. His 
praise of “Christ in Hades” is as high as his blame of “The 
Woman with the Dead Soul” is sweeping. And yet no judicious 
critic can call “Christ in Hades” a thorough success; it 
might even be called on the whole a failure, with beautiful frag- 
ments, a few of which are memorable. But Mr. Watson says that 
he was the means of winning over Mr. Churton Collins to its 
appreciation, and “after this triumph other victories were child’s 
play. When Cromwell had sacked Drogheda he had little diffi- 
culty in subduing the rest of the land.” What must be the 
feelings of Mr. Churton Collins as he reads that ? 


Some time ago the editor of Murray's Magazine began the 
harmless task of getting popular authors to describe their favourite 
work of fiction. “Ian Maclaren” is the writer to the fore this 
month. The matter is not all pleasure to him, for he is rather 
hard set to decide between “ Esmond” and “ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian.” He takes a few pages to describe how he compromises 
matters, incidentally referring to his favourites of to-day, such as 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Hypatia,” “Mark Rutherford,” “John Ingle- 
sant,” “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “ Soldiers Three,” “A 
Window in Thrums,” and two books—unnamed—of Daudet’s. He 
is weary of sea novels, problem novels, and—theological novels ! 
Now! 


Some time ago Mr. T. H. S. Escott suggested a Cornish monu- 
ment to Tennyson, advocating the project in the Mew Century 
Review, as well as in one or two other publications. The Review 
holds a further Tennysonian discussion in the March number, 
and the trend of opinion is in favour of a monument, not in 
Cornwall, but in Lincolnshire. All the writers, no doubt, mean 
well, but we get some jejune matter, some which would grate 
rather rudely on the ears of the late Laureate, could he hear it. 


Niger literature was inevitable. The only point in doubt was 
the date of its descent upon us. It is comparatively early. Messrs. 
Methuen issue Lieutenant Vandeleur’s “Campaigning on the 
Upper Nile and Niger in 1896 and 1897.” The second part treats 
authoritatively of the expedition commanded by Sir George 
Goldie, Sir George himself contributing a long introduction. Thus 
the volume throws light on the districts where the English and 
French are now face to face. 
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The lady-traveller is still with us. Mrs. Skidmore’s book is 
being followed by Frances MacNab’s chronicle of eventful ex- 
plorings in wild zones—it is in the hands of Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. Physically this lady may hardly seem equal to persistent 
travel and peril, but the fragile frame and the “glory of going 
on” are a combination by no means unknown in the annals of 
travel. 


Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s “Christina Rossetti” has passed into its 
third edition. Though Mr. Bell has done his work with sincerity 
and earnestness, it can scarcely be denied that this progress of 
the volume is due more to the interest of the subject than to its 
presentation. Mr. Bell has eked out sundry pages with slight, 
unnecessary, and unenlivening details. 


Mr. Arthur Waugh, who is bringing out a volume of bicycle 
stories in verse, is a well-informed and serene-tempered critic 
whose best-known work is a study of Tennyson, published soon 
after the late Laureate’s death, though it had been in preparation 
for a long time before. Mr. Waugh is literary adviser to the firm 
of Kegan Paul, and until recently was London Correspondent of 
the Mew York Critic. In some of his bicycle verses he has 
parodied classic authors. If only the bicycle, or something like it, 
had appeared in the primitive z2ons! What a terrible thing it 
would be in the mythologies, to say nothing of the classics! With 
the “wheel” as a resort Jupiter himself might often have been 
outwitted ! 


All who have enjoyed Mrs. Allen Harker’s short stories and 
sketches will be glad to hear that she is about to bring out a 
volume. Mr. James Bowden is to be the publisher, and the book 
may be expected this summer. 


“Deas Cromarty,” who is the wife of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Watson, of Dundee, addresses a naive letter to the authoress of 
“The Beth Book” in the Young Woman for March. The point 
seems to be that Sarah Grand is a wonderful woman, but she has 
said wonderfully perverse things in a wonderfully wilful way, mixing 
Blue Books and autobiography into a dish of “too-muchness.” 
Mr. Zangwill’s “ charming wrong-headed lady” is a more pointed 
summary. However, “ Deas Cromarty” likes Sarah Grand—“ even 
when you prance about and make us feel very uncomfortable.” 
Dear, dear! “You do provoke me a little, you know,” says this 
good lady—as if a housemaid had dropped the crockery. In 
severer mood, she thinks that some Grand folk “are only tolerable 
while they unintentionally amuse.” Happily this is transient 
sarcasm. Mrs. Grand is left with “the golden pen of youth and 
the spirit that laughs at fate.” Fancy that ! 


Bohemia is still, it appears, to be included among the divisions 
of the British Empire. Itistrue that people said that this province 
was a thing of the past; but since Mr. Lacon Watson once pos- 
sessed an attic there we presume that it was recently in existence. 
Mr. Watson’s essays (“An Attic in Bohemia: a Diary without 
Date.” Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d.) are in their own line quite unique. 
No other writer of the day can produce anything of the kind which 
at all rivals them. It cannot be said of them that they are pro- 
found—and this is no small cause for gratitude—but as frivolous 
amusement for serious people there is not their like. The senti- 
ments of the owner of the attic (which appears from the cover to 
have been in Staple Inn) may be admirably gathered from his 
opening sentence. “I believe,” he says, “I have always had a 
turn for doing things quietly. Sometimes I could wish that there 
were more like me, and, but that it would entail a good deal of 
trouble, it is possible that I might set myself to gain proselytes in 
so noble a cause.” The “Attic” is an admirable book for reading 
in bed. 


To what extent does the ordinary whist-player look on whist as 
a progressive game? If he has hitherto rested in the conclusion 
that American Leads are the last development of the game, he 
should read Lieutenant-Colonel Lowsley’s little book (“ Whist of 
the Future.” Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 3s. 6d.) and be instructed. 
The game advocated by Colonel Lowsley, and already extensively 
practised, at least in America, is really a reaction against the abuse 
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of the “ information-by-play” system which culminated in American 
Leads. The question whether the giving of information to the 
table does not, except in a sure winning position, do more harm 
than good is thoroughly treated by the author of “ Whist of the 
Future,” which should certainly be consulted by all who wish for 
an exposition of the newest school of whist-players. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen has added over eleven hundred new 
biographies in little to his tolerably colossal compilation “ Who’s 
Who,” the 1898 edition of which has been issued this week. It 
need scarcely be said that the publication is extremely useful, and 
curious minds will be interested as before in the quaint details of 
their recreations forwarded or authorised by eminent and not 
quite eminent people. Cynics have eased their minds of more or 
less playful references to this feature of “Who’s Who.” But Mr. 
Sladen has pursued his task in a kind-eyed fatherly fashion, and 
apparently nothing delights him better than to see those children 
of his appreciation at play. After all, the little trifling idiosyncrasies 
of life have their homely humble poetry, and to set down the 
attitude of a great man to coat-tail buttons and orange peel is but 
to soften and humanise biography, is it not? It gives Maida 
Vale and Peckham a sense of kinship with the great, and is not 
that well? Mr. Sladen as ever is tender even to mediocrities ; 
but he has even now omitted mention of people who are specialists 
in their lines—Mr. Lionel Johnson and the Rev. William Barry, 
D.D., to give two casual examples. 


“The opening of the Bulawayo railway affords a fitting conclu- 
sion to ‘the story of South Africa,’ as we can tell it now. It is the 
last and most significant sign of those advances in material pro- 
sperity which, primarily arising out of the search for gold, together 
constitute a great development in the direction of South African 
unity.” This story of South Africa is the new volume of Messrs. 
Horace Marshall’s “Story of the Empire Series” (1s. 6d.) The 
volume is well up to date, and may be commended as a brief ex- 
position of South African history. 


Books of aphorisms might be more popular had they always 
the advantage of being got up like “ Pansies from French Gardens ” 
(Gathered by Henry Attwell. George Allen. 2s.) 1Insuch works, 
perhaps to a greater extent than in any other class of books, the 
taste of selectors varies so much that a fair judgment is difficult. 
But Mr. Attwell has kept his selection within moderate bounds, 
acting, no doubt, on the maxim that a great book is a great nui- 
sance. ‘Few maxims,” said Vauvenarquts, quoted by Mr. Attwell 
“are true in all regards”; but this, at least, seems to hold good 
generally. 


Dean Farrar brings together four stories in Allegories (Long- 
mans, Green. 6s.) As the title indicates, they are in their 
nature allegorical—a fact which may haply (and, we may say, 
happily) escape the notice of children-readers ; and it is for them, 
of course, that Dean Farrar writes. The illustrations by Miss (or 
Mrs.) Amelia Bauerle vary in quality ; but the best of them are 
distinctly pleasing. 


The March number of the “ Artist” seems to us the best that 
has so far appeared. We note that it is headed “ New and En- 
larged Series” ; if the new series maintains the present standard 
of excellence there should be an increase in the sale of the maga- 
zine. The illustrations are very good indeed, and the articles are 
interesting. We do not very much care for the pink tissue paper 
which accompanies two of the plates ; but this is only a small error 
amid so many good points. 


Lovers of the unique in literature would do well to pay a visit 
to the bookshop of Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, of Oxford Street. 
There may be seen what is said to be the smallest printed book in 
the world. It is a reprint of a letter by Galileo to Madam Cristina 
di Lorenza. The book runs to over a hundred pages, and this 
particular copy is exquisitely bound and tooled in Roger Payne 
style. The happy possessor, Mr. Tom Bumpus, although always 
delighted to exhibit his treasure, is not to be tempted to part with 
it—a somewhat unusual attitude for a bookseller. The size of the 
book is 11-16 by 7-16 of an inch. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


ASTRONOMERS who observed in India the recent total solar 
eclipse have gathered together a rich harvest of results. The two 
minutes of concentrated activity during the 
period of “totality” appear to have been 
particularly fruitful—in fact, never before have 
such satisfactory observations been made. It is reported that the 
spectroscopic photographs are particularly interesting, and we may 
look forward to gaining, through these researches, a deeper 
insight into the wonderful coronal phenomena of the sun. The 
Astronomer Royal has succeeded in obtaining photographs of the 
sun’s disc as large as four inches in diameter. 


Eclipse 
Photographs 


The practical utility of the wonderful X rays is growing day by 
day. We see that in Paris an extensive application has been 
suggested in the detection of impurities in food- 
The X Rays and ab. It appears that the real coffee bean, for 
Adtiasstion instance, is much more transparent to the rays 
than is the artificial product, so that the purity of a sample of 
coffee can now be determined in a moment by means of the 
searching penetration of “les rayons X.” It can also be found in 
the same way whether peas are coloured by means of copper salts, 
for in that case they are much more opaque to the rays than when 
in their unadulterated state. 


Lord Kelvin, in 1871, suggested that life, according to our 
ideas, may be due to the “ moss-grown fragments from the ruins of 
another world.” The notion is fantastic enough. 
We are to suppose, in fact, that spores, clinging 
to meteorites, have passed across the intense 
cold of space while retaining all their potentiality of germination, 
till upon our earth they found suitable environment in which to 
develop. It is desirable, therefore, to see what degree of cold will 
suffice to stamp out of a spore or seed that flicker of life which 
some theorists maintain lies dormant within it. Some recent 
experiments show that, when a number of various seeds were sub- 
mitted to a temperature of from — 183° C. to — 192° C. for 110 con- 
secutive hours, their germinating power was in no way impaired. 
The seeds were immersed in liquid air, by the slow evaporation of 
which the temperature was kept exceedingly low, and after a careful 
thawing were found to grow as strong and healthy plants as similar 
seeds did which had not been so treated. The theory, therefore, 
that there exists in the seed a “vital force,” an inherent power of 
growth, or a modified intermolecular action, receives its death-blow, 
and the results point rather to a broader view of the whole matter 
—one in which the development of the seed is to be considered as 
being of a purely chemical nature, depending upon the action of 
external influences upon its internal components. 


Life and Cold 


A series of interesting experiments and observations recently 
carried out by Professor Plateau, of the University of Ghent, do 
not tend to confirm the views as to the relations 
Insect Selection of insects and flowers which have been made 
so popular in this country by the writings of 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Grant Allen. According to these 
writers—as all the world is now supposed to know—we owe the 
beautiful forms and colours of our wild flowers to the selective 
action of insects, just as we owe those of the garden to the selec- 
tion of the gardener. But in order to select, insects must have 
special tastes with regard to the colour and forms of flowers. And 
it has generally been supposed that insects are chiefly attracted to 
flowers by their colours, and that different insects have special 
tastes for different colours. But now, Professor Plateau claims, 
we have changed all that; for his experiments show that 
insects are strangely indifferent to the colours of the flowers they 
visit. Indeed, he considers himself justified in the conclusion that 
insects are attracted in a very subordinate way by sight to flowers, 
and rather by some other sense, probably smell. And if this is 
admitted, the whole theory of the origin of flowers by the selection 
of insects crumbles into dust. The facts on which Professor 
Plateau bases his far-reaching conclusions are very briefly these :— 
1. Flowers, of which the gaily coloured parts were covered by 
green leaves, were still visited by insects. 
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2. Flowers, of which he had removed the bright corollas, leaving 
only the green parts, continued to be visited. 

3. Flowers not usually attractive to insects were visited when 
honey was placed in them. 

4. Brightly coloured flowers ceased to be visited when the 
nectar-bearing parts were removed. 

5. Artificial flowers, made of bits of green leaf, with a little 
honey placed on them, were visited by insects. 

6. Insects habitually visit a large number of green and incon- 
spicuous flowers. 
In framing this theory, then, it would appear that our men of 
science have paid too little heed to the old warning, ‘‘ Nimium ne 
crede colori”—they /ave trusted too much in the insect’s appre- 
ciation of colour. 


During the past few days a green monkey (Cercopithecus 
Callitrichus) from West Africa has been received at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM 


MR. FOSTER is either very innocent or very intricate. The matter 
under discussion is now no longer the Report, but the Bill. The 
little bit of claptrap in the Report headed “ Additional. Facilities 
for Research” vanishes in the Bill ; the arrangements for the 
inclusion of fresh colleges are in the hands of a Senate in which 
the privileged colleges, where every interest will be against such 
inclusion, will be predominant. “ As necessity requires,” says Mr. 
Foster, the uniform system of examinations, which Mr. Foster says 
has never been refused, is expressly and carefully legislated against. 
The Bill is that. Everyone knows the reform movement is that, 
except Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster says nothing of my specific charges against named 
examiners of gross unfairness to exterior students. These in- 
stances are important. They show the spirit in which the pro- 
fessors approach this business, their absolute hostility against the 
outsider. 

Neither does he say anything of the function of the London 
Matriculation Examination as a leaving examination for secondary 
schools. H. G. WELLS. 


A word or two is urgently needed in correction of some of Dr. 
Gregory Foster’s statements, and in explanation of the reason why 
many graduates of moderate views still oppose the Bill. When he 
says that “A uniform system of examination has never been 
refused by the reform party, provided that its organisation is in 
the right hands,” those who know what is meant by the “right 
hands” can hardly repress a smile. 

At Dublin the examinations are uniform for resident and non- 
resident students, and are in “the right hands ”—those of the 
University teachers—and one of the most eminent members of the 
late “Cowper” Commission, Professor H. Sidgwick, states in his 
Note to the Report that the evidence given showed that “the 
natural result is that competition for honours is practically almost 
confined to residents, and the non-resident candidates find it best 
to come to Dublin for preparation in some subjects even for a 
pass.” 

Professor Mahaffy in his evidence explained that this was owing 
tothe peculiar “flavour” they gave to their courses, and which 
could only be acquired on the spot. Professor Sidgwick con- 
tinues : “On the whole, I incline to think that when those who 
are interested in maintaining the traditions of the existing Uni- 
versity of London examine closely the example furnished by 
Dublin—in relation to the combination of functions proposed in 
the Report--they are likely to find it rather deterrent than en- 
couraging.” He concluded by stating that in his opinion the 
establishment of the new teaching University on an independent 
basis would be rather advantageous than otherwise, from the point 
of view of the teaching University. This should suffice to show 
that Dr. Foster’s kind of uniform examination would be fatal to 
the “ external” work of the University. 
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Then I must protest against Dr. Foster’s obstinate refusal to 
take account of the revision of the curricula and syllabuses just 
being completed. It suits pseudo-reformers to ignore this real 
reform, as it cuts the ground from under their feet; but, as has 
been pointed out already in THE OUTLOOK, eminent men, ir- 
cluding professors of the London colleges, have entirely modernised 
all the London syllabuses, and very great flexibility has been given 
to the various examinations from Matriculation to the M.A. 
Again, it is a fallacy to suppose that those who have desired to 
amend the Cowper Scheme are agreed that the “ Compromise” is 
satisfactory so far as the genuineness of the supposed concessions 
to the “External” party are concerned. Two leaders made a 
private agreement, which they considered the best obtainable 
perhaps, but not in itself much more than a gzs aller. Unless 
further provisions in this sense are inserted in the Bill, the amount 
of opposition in Parliament may be a good deal more serious than 
some people anticipate. 


Eastlea, Teddington. HENRY HANFORD. 


THE LANCASHIRE LAD AND THE POPE 


I am glad that my esteemed friend the Lancashire lad 
has been receiving so much attention both in Rome and London. 
But it is a matter of regret to the Lancashire colony in London 
that our dialect has not been quoted quite correctly. What the 
lad really did say was that the Pope was “gradely glad” to see 
him. It is best to learn a dialect on the spot. 


Wandsworth. JOHN HAMER. 


In your issue of the 19th I was surprised that you should illus- 
trate the Pope’s kindly manner by the statement that, on leaving 
the Vatican audience, a “ Lancashire lad” ejaculated with convic- 
tion, “Ah! but he was varra glad to see me.” But, inasmuch as 
the “ Lancashire lad” made the remark to me alone, I was still 
more surprised that in your last issue “Dialect” described the 
statement as a legend. “ Dialect” is, no doubt, right as to the 
exact words of the “ Lancashire lad.” I was one of about six hun- 
dred English people who, on January 10, 1888, had the privilege of 
being received by his Holiness; and after the audience, while 
standing there, a gentleman attired in morning dress (and he was 
the only one of the large party so attired, which probably caused 
the Pope to take more than ordinary notice of him—evening dress 
is the recognised attire for a gentleman when received by the Pope, 
although the hour may be eight o’clock in the morning) leisurely 
approached me from the Vatican gates. I jocularly asked him how 
he got on, and he jubilantly replied: “Fine! T’owd mon ax’d me 
where I coom frae, and I said St. Helens. He ax’d me how mony 
childer I had, and I said six and—eh! he wor glad to si’ me.” 
I afterwards ascertained that he was an auctioneer at St. Helens. 

Balham. FRANK HOOLE. 


MEASTER,—There were a letter i’ yore papper o’ Settherday 
sign’t “ Dialect,” an aw welly deed wi’ laughin’ when aw read it. 
No mon ?’ this warld (to say nowt o’ Lankisher) ivver said “ welly ” 
when he meant “ gradely.” Onny foo’ knows ’at “ welly” meeuns. 
“well nigh ”—or as folk i’ London met say, “ nearly.” 

Yores respectfully, 
THOMAS DICKSON: 

(They caw’n me Tom o’ Dick’s as oft as not.) 


POETIC LICENSE 


With reference to the correspondence in your columns recently 
on trochees in iambic verse, I have taken the trouble to count up: 
the number of pure iambics per thousand feet in the principal 
works of the following poets : it is far below what it should be :— 


Marlowe 738 R. Bridges ... 778 
Shakespeare 752 Dixon ‘ 756 
Swinburne ... 606 M. Arnold ... 702 
Tennyson 708 Milton 736 


That is to say, these eight poets give us on an average only 72 per 
cent. of geuuine blank verse, mixed with about 28 per cent. of feet 
in which the accent is either omitted, inverted, or doubled. Is it 
not indeed time to protest ? CLASSICUS. 
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IN PASSING 


THE red badge of THE OUTLOOK has “caught the town” 
beyond a doubt. The G/oée is appreciative in its own rosy way 
of this further “compliment to the eye-catching quality of the 
colour,” and finds that THE OUTLOOK badge makes the pap2r 
conspicuous among its fellows: “in the club you see it in Jones’s 
hands through twenty yards of cigar smoke.” 


So much for the colour, and we appreciate to the full the 
Globe’s generous recognition of a rival tint to that special hue which 
has long helped to make our evening contemporary a distin- 
guished feature in the journalistic landscape. But what of the 
design of THE OUTLOOK badge? What is it, and why chosen ? 


Mr. “Tommy” Bowles made great play with the “curious 
Talienwan legend” in the House of Commons on Tuesday night. 
It certainly was a curious legend—more curious than the public 
yet imagines. “There goes £3,000 worth of reputation” were the 
words of the patriotic London journalist as he tore to shreds, in 
the presence of admiring officialdom, the paper on which was 
written that invaluable bit of “ copy”—the conditions of the pro- 
posed British loan to China. Had the other London journal done 
the same, instead of blazoning forth the vital news to England’s 
discomfiture and Russia’s delight, how different might have been 
recent developments in the Far East ! 


Who can withhold sympathy from the once mighty Makuan 
Chan? Buta little while ago he was the man of power ; to-day 
who so poor as do him reverence? And why? All because his 
aunt had the bad taste to die. Such is the ancestor-worship of 
China that at once the great Makuan was ordered out of office 
and into mourning for eighteen months ! 


Lord Delamere, the British hero of the movement in East 
Africa, is one of the bravest, yet most modest, of Englishmen. 
Since he left school—he is now barely twenty-eight—he seems to 
have set himself to imitate the exploits of Jack Mytton. Did he 
hear of an unrideable horse ?—that was the horse for him. Had 
a thoroughbred kicked a trap to pieces?—the natural sequel was 
its purchase by Lord Delamere. He probably holds the record 
in the way of hunting falls—namely, nine in one day. A more 
cautious sportsman, anxious to instruct the young, once pointed 
out to him the mistake of harnessing his horse with such long 
traces, and was somewhat startled by the reply: “I did that 
because if anything touches her she kicks everything into match- 
board.” 


Of course Lord Delamere has innumerable friends in Cheshire 
—to them he is “ Hughie” Delamere. He is a representative of 
the cadet house of the Cholmondeleys, and his home is Vale 
Royal, Northwich, named Vale Royal by King Edward I. when he 
founded a monastery there after halting on this likely spot on one 
of his many marches. Simplest man in the wide world, he will be 
almost incapable from natural modesty of giving any account of 
the really remarkable feat of exploration which he seems to have 
accomplished in the neighbourhood of Lake Baringo and in the 
direction of Mombasa. 


“The German papers,” writes a Leipzig student, “rank Kipling 
very high. They give him the place left vacant by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The Kaiserlings mock at the iron-eating speeches of 
English Ministers and at the sabre-rappings of the Zimes—I 
mean the latest edition of both. No little talk has been provoked 
by a certain Tanner crying ‘Vive la France!’ in your House of 
Commons.” Fame has surely come at last to the genial, if vola- 
tile, one of Mid-Cork. 


Again writes this Leipzig student, who, after all, is a Scots 
boy :—“It is melancholy enough to handle daily the papers of 
France, Austria, Germany, as the case may be, and to read their 
taunts of England ; but they are all forgotten when in the evenings 
we attend the lectures on the history of Europe, and see even the 
little German professor’s face glow with enthusiasm as he pro- 
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nounces the name‘of Canning. 4 frofos of England’s so-called 
splendid isolation, I noticed a rather neat caricature in Jugend, 
Each of the other Great Powers had a Chinese partner, and was 
going to the dance. Alone and unhappy sat a little old lady, 
and in the distance a small Japanese was nerving himself to 
invite her. They called our Gracious Majesty a wallflower, and 
asserted that unless the little Japanee took her for a partner she 
must remain a wallflower still.” 


“Let me”—writes an English man of business—“ give the 
uninvited opinion of one of my own hands on the Dreyfus case, 
He is of the highest class of French decorative artist-workmen, 
one of those only employed in the small private houses who do 
the greatest ‘pieces’ for the greatest English /fourntsseurs, 
Mournfully he said yesterday, ‘ C’est Ja Révolution/’ This is the 
end of the First Act ina Tragedy. But who can tell the rest? 
Absolutely, we want a Man—not a Republic. We cannot serve 
ourselves.” 


A correspondent writes :—“ Query Whence did Mr. Chamber. 
lain quote the phrase ‘ the rules of the game’ in respect of West 
African hinterlands and priority of treaties in his House of 
Commons speech last week? The phrase clearly took, for Sir 
Edward Grey repeated it in the same debate. Was it nothing 
more than a coincidence that it should have appeared in THE 
OUTLOOK editorial on West Africa of February 19?” We 
wonder. 


An English newspaper having recently referred to ‘“Toron- 
tonians,” a gentleman hailing from the Queen City of Canada 
writes to point out that he is a “Torontian.” And lest a similar 
risk of offence be incurred with regard to the Nova Scotian 
capital, we are solemnly warned that the proper correlative to 
Halifax is “ Haligonian.” Then a Montrealer should proudly 
proclaim himself a “ Montrifian,” and the resident of Winnipeg 
should threaten with vengeance any Englishman who dare speak 
of him as other than a “ Winnibagian”? After all, it is better to 
be euphonious than logical. “I kall it Sir Edmun Hed,” ob- 
served Artemus Ward, when a visitor to the Great Moral Wax- 
works remonstrated that a certain statue bore no resemblance to 
that statesman. “You may kall it what you darn please!” And, 
adds Artemus blandly, “ I had him thare !” 


Invalids still go to the South of France, although there is a 
veritable Riviera at our very doors. Cornwall has a climate that 
for equability it would be difficult to beat. In a garden at Helston 
the other day nearly a hundred different varieties of flowers were 
picked, all grown in the open air and perfect blooms. Imagine an 
English garden in February with magnolias, rhododendrons, 
camellias, Gloire de Dijon roses, anemones, stocks, poppies, 
hyacinths, violets, pansies, marguerites, marigolds, daffodils, 
narcissi, berberis, and a dozen other flowers in full bloom, un- 
touched by frost; every flower perfect. Peach, pear, and plum 
trees were flowering, and are flowering still. Yet this is not an 
isolated instance ; throughout Western Cornwall flowers bloom all 
the year round. 


“Royalty at Groot Schuur.” So say the headlines in South 
African papers, and we ran over in mind the list of royalties to 
find out who could have secretly fled from the cares of State to be 
thus honoured by Mr. Rhodes. But the royalties, it seems, were 
Lomalongwe, Mpoiyana, Sitchwaba, and Mfungu, four o the 
queens of the lamented Lobengula, who had come on a visit to 
their sons, the three young Matabele princes whose education Mr. 
Rhodes has taken in hand. There is plenty of shrewd wit and 
dignity about these dusky royalties. They were amazed at Cape 
Town, of course. “But,” said an enlightening reporter, “for 
every white man in Cape Town hundreds and thousands walk 
about between the houses on the Big Kraal across the water.” 
With open-eyed wonder the queens asked in unison where this 
wonderful city could be. “Oh,” was the reply, “just six times as 
far as the distance you have come in the fire-wagon—[i.e. the 
train]—from your own country ; only you are passing all the time 
over the face of the waters.” This was too much for the astonished 
royalties, though they were too polite to say so. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


‘* She hath been at London to call a stria a straw and a waw 
a wall,”—Cheshire proverb. 
Belfast 
THE telegraph has been a success under Government control, and 
why should the telephone not be? Our telephone system here is not 
giving satisfaction. The charges are too high, and the working 
imperfect and inefficient. ’ Some of our merchants are in favour of 
the Corporation organising a municipal telephonic service in the 
interests of the citizens, but the general opinion is that the Govern- 
ment should be urged to take over all the telephone systems of the 
United Kingdom. 
Bristol 
The city of churches is also to be a city of conferences this 
year. A series of more or less important functions will terminate 
with the autumn meetings of the British Association. In view of 
this fact the opening ceremony for the 1«w Cabot Tower is to take 
place during the first week, on Tuesday the 6th of September. 
The Marquis of Du erin, who !ad the foundation-stone of the 
tower, has been asked to officiate at this second ceremony. Lord 
Strathcona, High Commissioner for Canada, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, as a former Governor of Canada, and a deputation 
from “ over the water” will also participate. The financial state 
of the venture is not as healthy as it might be; and as there is 
still a sum of 1,000/. to be raised in order to complete the build- 
ing, it has been decided to institute an industrial exhibition under 
the title of the Cabot Industrial Exhibition. By the end of the 
year the debt should be covered. 
Cardiff 


“Unification” is the desire of all great provincial towns, and 
among them of Cardiff. It is one evidence of the growth of a 
civic passion in the provinces—a passion that should raise our 
towns in everything, except size, to the level of the metropolis. 
Tired London need not seek to make itself less ; the growth of our 
provincial towns will do that. To-day Cardiff is petitioning to be 
allowed to become “ greater,” and the Local Government Board is 
holding an inquiry into the suggested extension of its boundaries. 
It is proposed to include within the borough all that lies within a 
line drawn from the town of Penarth, through the city of Llandaff, 
to the residential village of Llanishen. Of course there are two 
sides to every question, and this scheme meets with considerable 
opposition, 

Devonport 

There are some ideas in the Provinces that are born in London. 
The Admiralty officials at Whitehall have taught us what to do 
when there are several hundred thousand pounds to be spent and 
no way to spend it. Owing to the engineering dispute, there is a 
large sum of money, variously estimated at from £1,500,000 to 
42,000,000, still unexpended. It is a rule, as fixed as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, that all money voted by Parliament for a 
specific purpose that is not spent during the financial year shall 
be repaid into the Treasury. This is a catastrophe the Admiralty 
are determined to avert, as not only at this dockyard, but at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and Pembroke, men are working 
overtime, and the officials and workmen are doing their best to 
absorb as much as possible of this unexpended balance of the 
Naval Vote. There is no more effective method of wasting money 
than the placing of several thousand men on overtime. Yet we 
are told that the Royal Dockyards are run on the strictest com- 
mercial principles ! 

Dundee 

Shall we have model lodging-houses for working girls? There 
does not as yet seem much likelihood of the idea being carried out 
in the immediate future, though it has recently been brought up 
by our Town Clerk, Sir Thomas Thornton. 
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institution would probably pay.; but to ensure this the advantages 
offered must be made very evident and the home must be run on 
thoroughly business lines. The Scottish factory girl is very in- 
dependent, and any suggestion of support by charity would con- 
demn the scheme in her eyes. 


Glasgow 

Possibly we shall make a novel financial experiment shortly. 
A sub-committee of the Glasgow Town Council has been appointed 
to consider the advisability of issuing Corporation notes, to pass 
into circulation in the city. Such a system is in vogue in the 
Channel Islands and works excellently, but no big British town 
has yet given the system a trial. The benefits, as put by the 
promoters of the scheme, are that a loan could be secured from 
the citizens themselves, who know the credit of the city to be of 
the best, and that much of the expense incurred by the present 
system of borrowing would be done away with. There are, of 
course, difficulties in the way; Parliamentary powers would be 
required, and it is unlikely that objections would not be lodged by 
the eight or nine Scottish banks which issue notes. 

A highly commendable and praiseworthy movement has been 
made by the Jews of Glasgow, who are beating up members of 
their race as recruits for the Volunteer regiments of the city. The 
idea at the outset was for the available young Jews to join one 
regiment e7 masse, but this has been departed from, and various 
parties are to join various regiments—a superior method, certainly. 
The Jewish contingent at present in Glasgow is highly respected 
by the citizens. 

Liverpool 

Keen rivalry is as good for cities as for individuals. There is 
no need, on account of the Manchester Ship Canal, to fear for our 
commercial safety. The Liverpool Dock Board authorities, how- 
ever, are at the present moment waiting for Parliamentary powers 
to spend some three to four millions upon extensions and improve- 
ments of their already unequalled dock system. The constant 
production of ships of massive dimensions has made it necessary 
for the Dock Board to resolve upon deepening and widening 
several of the existing water basins. And this is not entirely 
owing to Manchester Ship Canal competition, for our tonnage is 
still increasing. 

Manchester 

The railway companies are waking up to the revenue-yielding 
possibilities of the second-class passenger. Several companies in 
past years found comparatively little use in keeping up the then 
existing second-class accommodation, and so dropped it. Among 
these was the Cambrian. But the discussion at the half-yearly 
meeting of that Company here showed that, to judge by the ex- 
perience of lines still maintaining the three classes, it was only the 
high rate of charge for second-class that deterred people from 
using the carriages. In consequence the Cambrian will re- 
introduce second-class ares, not for local traffic just yet, but for 
through passengers who have occasion to travel over the 
Cambrian rails. The rates, of course, will be more moderate than 
of old. . 
Plymoutb 

Plymouth has spoken. She has confirmed the action of the 
Town Council in applying to Parliament for powers to develop 
the Cattewater harbour at a cost of over half a million sterling. 
But a quarter of the owners and ratepayers, owing to the absurd 
and antiquated system upon which the poll was taken, did not 
record their votes, or did so illegally. 22,000 voters were on the 
register specially prepared in accordance with the Public Health 
Act of 1875, and only 14,711 good votes were recorded. On 
this small poll the supporters of the scheme have a majority 
of 2,845. Thus only three-quarters of the owners and ratepayers 
have expressed any opinion. Such a result is the strongest pos- 
sible condemnation, surely, of the anachronistic method of voting, 
by which voting papers are, or are not, left at the houses of owners 

and ratepayers, and are, or are not, called for 





They have proved successful in other manu- 
facturing cities, and there is opportunity for 
an experiment on a large scale in Dundee, 
Where the excess of women over men is 
20,000, As a commercial speculation the 
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by the town’s officials. The system has been 
abolished for the Guardians, Town Council, 
and School Board elections, but no one has 
yet introduced any more effective method of 
voting under the Public Health Act of 1875. 
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the Egyptian post at El Damer. 
pushed forward with all speed. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


THE main point of interest this week with regard to West African affairs 
has been the French comments on the situation. M. Hanotaux’s state- 
ment in the French Chamber on Tuesday indicated 
Imperial that important negotiations were still in progress 
between Great Britain and France. The Paris papers 
dwell on the fact of ‘‘ effective occupation” by France of the disputed 
region. In the meantime considerable discontent exists among the natives 
in the Great Scarcies river district, Sierra Leone, about the hut-tax, and 
trade with the hinterland is much disturbed. Captain Lugard leaves 
Liverpool to-day for Lokoja, on the West Coast. 
In the Sudan the Dervish commander at Metemneh has transferred 
his main force to the right bank of the Nile, and is moving rapidly towards 


General Gatacre’s Brigade has been 


Reuter’s correspondent says that the position in North China is 
“extremely critical for British trade,” owing to the paramount influence of 
Russia there. The China Gazette makes the curious announcement that 
Great Britain would occupy Wei-hai-wei, should the Japanese retire. 

H.M. cruiser ‘* Powerful” at Hong Kong on Wednesday showed a three- 
knots improvement on her recent speed trial. 

A statue of Lord Roberts was unveiled at Calcutta on Wednesday. 

The Ontario elections have resulted in the return of 49 Government 
candidates, 43 Conservatives, an Independent, and a “‘ Patron of Labour.” 

The Australian Federal Convention will not again be adjourned uniil 
the deliberations are completed - probably within three weeks’ time. 

The Governor of Newfoundland signed the Reid railway contract on 
Thursday. _The measure passed through all its stages in the Assembly on 
the same day, was voted by twenty-seven votes to eight, and was sent to 


the Upper House. 


It is announced from Ottawa that the Dominion Government has 
resolved to go forward with the Stickeen River Railway contract, and to 
take the chances of the U.S. Government repudiating the terms of the treaty 
for the free navigation of the river and applying hampering regulations. 

The London County Council elections results on Friday morning 

showed a gain of 15 seats to the Progressives and of 
Home 2 to the Moderates, with 12 seats still to be filled. 
This is a sweeping Progressive victory. 


Owing to the death of Mr. Sylvester Samuel, one of the two Moderate 
candidates, the Central Hackney County Council election bas been stayed 
by writ of mandamus, until the 14th. 

The recount in the York election has resulted in a tie of 5,643 votes 
between Sir C. Furness and Lord C. Beresford, with 35 forms still await. 
ing the scrutiny. 

It seemed at one time probable that there would be a triangular con. 
test for the Parliamentary vacancy in -Stepney, but Dr. Barnardo, the 
Independent Unionist, has retired. 

Lord Fincastle has received the Victoria Cross for his rescue of Lieu. 
tenant Greaves at Nawa Kili, Upper Swat, on August 17. 

Mr. Hess is not continuing his libel action against Mr. Labouchere, 
M.P., owing to the alleged theft or illegal removal from the Johannesburg 
Court archives of the *‘ entire record and documents of certain judicial 
proceedings in the Transvaal.” 

Lord Salisbury, who has been laid up with a ‘mild attack of 
influenza,” is now recovering. 

Mr. Gladstone’s health at Bournemouth has been very satisfactory, and 
he was at church on Thursday. 

An attempt was made on Saturday evening to assassinate the King of 
Greece, as he returned from Phaleron to Athens with the Princess Marie, 

his daughter. A groom was hit, but though several 

Foreign shots were fired the King and his daughter were 

unhurt. The assailants, two in number, escaped, but 

a former sergeant of artillery, named Karditzis, was arrested on Monday 
morning and has confessed ; while the other was captured on Tuesday. 

The Korean Government is said to have sold Deer Island, off the port 
of Fusan, which it completely commands, to Russia. Japan, however, 
has to be reckoned with. 

The Chinese loan contract with the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
has been concluded. It isa 4} per cent. loan redeemable in forty-five 
years. 

Baron von Heyking has protested against any railways not under 
German control being constructed in the province of Shantung. 

Wednesday was the Pope’s 88th birthday, as well as the 2oth anni- 
versary of his pontificate. His health is reported to be excellent, 

M. Zola signed an appeal against his sentence on Saturday last. 

The Turkish Governor of Candia has complained of the disappearance 
of a Turkish sailing vessel bound for Candia with four soldiers on board. 
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The first Havana portion of the inquiry into the ‘‘ Maine” disaster 
concluded on Saturday, and the Court commenced sitting at Key West on 
Monday, returning to Havana on Thursday. Mr. Long, Secretary for 
the Navy, in the course of an interview, said that personally he believed 
that the element of Spanish official participation had been practically 
eliminated. Anti-Spanish feeling in the States is decreasing. 

President Steyn, of the Orange Free State, last week made a violent 
speech against Mr. Rhodes, in which he said, among other things, that 
Mr. Rhodes ‘* was now an ultra-Imperialist, but would become a Re- 
publican to-morrow if thereby he could amass more money—which provokes 
amusement.” 

Feb. 26, Frederick Tennyson, elder brother of the late Lord 
Tennyson, at Kensington, aged go. Author of ‘* Days and Hours,” a 

book of poems published in 1854, and other verse. 
Obituary ——Feb. 26, Mrs. Nettleship, mother of Professor 
Henry and Mr. R. L. Nettleship, at Oxford, aged 
$1.——Feb. 26, Henry Sylvester Samuel, Moderate candidate for 
Central Hackney. March 1, Colonel George Bruce Malleson, C.S.I., at 
South Kensington, aged 72, Wasat Calcutta during the Indian Mutiny. In 
1877 retired from post of guardian to the Maharaja of Mysore and came 
home. Author of ‘‘ History of the French in India,” ‘‘ History of 
Afghanistan,” ‘‘ Decisive Battles in Germany” and ‘ India,” and other 
works. ——March 1, Sir William Henry Stephenson, K.C.B., at Ux- 
bridge, aged 86. Page of Honour to George IV. Secretary to Sir 
Robert Peel, 1841. Chairman of the Board cf Inland Revenue, 1862. 

Feb. 26. At Oxford, Lord Kimberley said that on the question of 
West Africa, ‘‘ we have received some assurances lately which have tended 
to calm the public mind, and I myself, whilst I en- 
tirely admit the seriousness of the situation, do not 
believe that our diplomacy will be facilitated by any 
threatening language upon this side of the Channel. I trust that Lord 
Salisbury, who has been accused of being too squeezable, in this matter 
will be firm, and not be squeezed ; but I also hope that the people of this 
country will preserve their self-possession, and will neither say nor do any- 
thing which can impair the prospects of a settlement by diplomacy.” 

Feb. 28. At Brighton, Lord Herschell addressed a conference of 
Sussex Liberals, and in the course of his speech alluded to the subject of 
the Liberal Party and Home Rule. ‘‘ Nothing would induce him,” he 
said, ‘to interpose in a domestic quarrel, more particularly when it was 
an Irish one. But he could not help saying that when, instead of seeing 
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the people of Ireland standing shoulder to shoulder, the people of Great 
Britain saw them divided by differences that seemed personal rather than 
political ; when they saw embarrassing motions proposed and eliciting up- 
roarious cheers and hilarious delight from those who had been the enemies 
of Home Rule ; when constantly and habitually they found friendly and 
approving language used towards those who had fought most bitterly 
against Home Rule, and language anything but friendly or approving used 
towards those who had fought its battle, then he would say that was not 
the way to convince the Eritish people that the Irish were earnestly desirous 
of the change, and that there was not the slightest chance of success for it 
in this country under these circumstances, whether it was put first or last 
in the programme.” 

March 1. At St. James’s Hall, Lord Rosebery, speaking on the 
Government of London, asked :—** Do you think that the question of the 
partition of London is one that is only of interest within the municipal 
area? Do you think that it is only one that concerns Great Britain and 
Ireland? No, it is one that concerns equally those Great Britains outside 
Great Britain that own allegiance to the Crown. You must remember 
that London is not merely the capital of England, Scotland, the capital 
of Great Britain, but it is the capital of the British Empire. What will 
be the feeling of those vast, but distant, regions when they see that the 
Empire has become at heart distrustful of itself, and that in the capital 
itself some mysterious canker and danger has been discovered which re- 
quires the parcelling out of the metropolis into districts? What will the 
Canadian, what will the Australian, what will the inhabitant of our 
innumerable dependencies, say when he hears that this is the case? Why, 
he will say this: | can appeal to London with pride, but I cannot swear 
by Hammersmith ; I cannot swear by Islington ; I can take no pride in 
Fulham as the centre of the Empire.’” 

On the same subject, Mr. Chamberlain, at the Surrey Theatre, said 
that ‘‘it was necessary to secure the interest of the people in the 
municipal government, and that could only be done if the elector was a 
member of the constituency directly represented by the body to whom he 
appealed. London was a congeries of towns, many of which had most 
interesting and valuable local histories of their own, separate traditions, 
and separate needs. The idea of the Progressives was that the good of all 
these districts would best be secured by handing London over to one vast 
centralised authority, one great bureaucratic organisation which would tend 
to discourage local enterprise. But surely people would take most interest 
in the district with which they were personally associated.” 





Ready, March 11. Price 3s. 6d. 


GUY BOOTHBY’'S 
NEW BOOK, 
BILLY BINKS—HERO. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 


as 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 

An EXHIBITION of 420 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results of 
the first B. Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing their studies 
in Durham, The examination begins June rst. 

InARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION of 
£30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the 
Entrance Examination commencing OCTOBER 12. 


Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 











ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

: COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
sr ineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
SN UENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
P for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
— Department, and Three Appointments as Ass‘stant Superintendents in the 
pee Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept., 
ndian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





XUM 





MERRYWEATHER on PURE WATER SUPPLY to 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 
Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.’ ; f 

MERRYWEATH ER’S Greatest Domestic Novelty is their 
Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corridors of 
Mansions and other establishments where the electric light exists. 

MERRYWEATHER’S, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 


oe from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13 


One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boy s 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 


Apply to the WarpeN, RApigEy CoL_ecr, ABINGDON. 





(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination for 
Scholarships will be held on June 7, 8, and 9. Ten Open Scholarships, at least, 
of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one Scho'ar- 
ship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only, Also 
Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 





FASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of the 


happy life and careful training best»wed ona few GIRLS in a very PRIVATE 
SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of 
Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters were her pupils.—For 
details address ‘‘ H. M.,” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 


PIANOFORTES. 


J. B. CRAMER & C0.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
CRAMER’S Iron-frame PIANOS from 24 Guineas. 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand by Broadwood, Collard, 
Cramer, Erard, and other great makers. 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ HIRE SYSTEM, OR FOR CASH. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd. 
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Anglican Revival (J. H. Overton, D.D.). Blackie & Sons. 
Australian Handbook for 1898. Gordon & Gotch. 

Billy Binks Hero (Guy Boothby). W. & R. Chambers. 3. 
Charles Dickens (George Gissing). Blackie & Sons. 2s. 6d. 
Child who will Never Grow Old (K. Douglas King). John Lane. 5s. 
Christina Rorsetti (Mackenzie Beli) Hurst & Blackett. 

Clubs, 1898. Spottiswoode & Co. 2s. 

Courtships of Queen Elizabeth (Martin A. S. Hume). 
Defence of India’s North-Western Frontier (Col. H. B. Hanna). 
Disaster (Paul and Victor Marguerite). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 60. 


2s. 6d. 


Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
A. W. Childs. 


Examination of the Charge of Apostasy against Wordsworth (w. Hale White). Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 35. 6d. 


Foreign Sugar Bounties (Mayson M. Beeton). Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1s. 


Frontier Campaign (Viscount Fincastle and P. C. Elliott-Lockhart), Methuen & Co. 6s. 


Gloria Victis (J. A. Mitchell). David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
Godefroi and Yolande (Laurence Irving). John Lane. 
Hernani {Translated by R. F. Sharp). Grant Richards. 
Hints for Eton Masters(W. J.). Henry Frowde. 1s. 
History of Italian Literature (Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D.). Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 
Hu h Wynne (S. Weir Mitchell). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Idylls of Spain (Rowland Thirlmere). Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. 
Incidental Bishop (Grant Allen). C. A. Pearson. 6s. 
Inferno of Dante (Translated by Eugene Lee Hamilton). Grant Richards. 5s. 
John Bright (C. A. Vince, M.A.). Blackie & Sons. 2s. 6d. 
Joy of my Youth (Claud Nicholson), Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 
Kloof Bride (Ernest Glanville). Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Later Renaissance (Hannay). Blackwood & Sons. 5s. 
Literary Year Book, 1898 (Joseph Jacobs). George Allen. 33. 6:7. 
Lives of Twelve Bad Women (A. Vincent). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Man from the North (E. A. Bennett). John Lane. 3s. 6d. 
Memoir of Sir Henry C. Rawlinson (Canon Rawlinson). Longmans, Green & Co. 
Overdale (Emma Jane Worbo'se). James Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Paris (Emile Zola). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
Proposed Revolution in the Science of Meteorology, The (W. G. Henley). Clark. 34. 
Renaissance in Italian Art (Selwyn Brinton, B.A.). Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Rise of Democracy (J. Holland Rose, M.A.). Blackie & Sons. 2s. 6d. 
Scourge Stick (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 
Side Lights on Siberia (J. ¥Y. Simpson). Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 16s, 
Society for the Protection of Birds. Annual Report and Leaflet, No. 2. 
Spikenard (Laurence Housman). Grant Richards. 3s. 6. 
St. Botolph, Aldgate (A. G. B. Atkinson), Grant Richards. 55. 
Story of the Nations : 

The Franks (Lewis Sergeant). T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

The Goths (Henry Bradley). T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
Sundering Flood (William Morris). Longmans, Green & Co. 
Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell (W. Pett Ridge). C. A. Pearson. 
Transatlantic Traits (Hon. Martin Morris). Elliot Stock. 
Van Wagener's Ways (W. L. Alden). C. A. Pearson. 2s. 6d. 
Voyage of Consolation (Sarah Jeannette Duncan). Methuen & Co. 6s. 
War of the Wenuses (L. Graves and E. V. Lucas). J. W. Arrowsmith. rs. 
Who's Who, 1898. Adam & Charles Black. 3s. 6d. 
With the Mission to Menelik (Count Gleichen). Edward Arnold. 16s. 
Zola’s Letters to France. John Lane. 15. 


38. 6d. 
38. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


16s. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBCRO’ 
AN FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais.’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,”’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 

Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe, 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuHRouGH Service (on Week-days)—NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerie.p, Gare Maritime; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitx & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company’s Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





EMIGRATION 


TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 
PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 


desiring to learn Farming. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 


facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and: 


Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 


17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 
or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS INVITED. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. The only Company running Through Trains under one 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The Longest line in the World. Its trains and steamers 
extend in a direct line from Atlantic Tide-water to Hong Kong—9,180 miles. 
-|CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
. TO THE 
Goldfields of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
» 7 
KLONDIKE, 
CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 
: CANADIAN=PACIFIC LINE. CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN LINE. 
. RM.S. ‘‘EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000 tons gross, 10,000 h.p, R.M.S. ‘* MIOWERA.” 
“ » “EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” ” ¥ » * WARRIMOO.” 
2 » “EMPRESS OF CHINA,” a 7 » “AGRANGL 
“1 FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, HAWAIIAN 
FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. ISLANDS, AND FUJI. 
Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 
f. Pacific Ocean. ; to Australasia, 
& Leave Great Britain thrice weekly; Vancouver every three weeks. 
te, 
“4 Price £120 via JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. Price £125 via AUSTRALIA. 
| 
ly —_— 
* C rom 
iy, oes raped REREL ED 
il's Bas Bay BEES 
R 
ene 
o hae , SAM RIGA 
1U- 
CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES AYTA ROTI 
ba, AROUND THE WORLD. 
the For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C, 30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 67 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
N.B—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 0., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
ALBION AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD AGENCIES. 
DOMINION EXPRESS Agency for swift despatch of Parcels and issue of Money Orders at low rates, 
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The List of Applications for Town and Country will be Closed on or before Saturday, March 5, 1898, at 2 o’clock, p.m. 





EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD. 


Incorpotated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 





CAPITAL. 


10,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each 


10,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 





The Preference Shares rank both as to Capital and fixed dividend in priority to the 
Ordinary Shares, and after the Ordinary Shareholders have received a dividend of 6 per 
cent. are entitled to receive one-third of the surplus protts. the supeinins tueGiels 
being divisible amongst the Ordinary Shareholders. ‘With the exception of the £100,000 
Mortgage Debenture Stock mentioned in this Prosp no Deb es or other charge 


this Pr " 
in priority to the Preference Shares can be created without the consent, in writing, of 
three-fourths of the Preference Shareholders. 


Issue of £85,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at Par (portion of a 
total issue of £100,000), and 


8,500 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each. In addition to 
the fixed dividend, these Shares will participate in the surplus profits. 





PAYABLE Debenture Stock Preference Shares 
On Application.. .. £10 percent. £1 per Share 
On Allotment .. - B30 ‘s 3 = 
On April 4 60 «- £30 ee £3 a 
On May 4 oe +» £30 a £3 na 

£100 £10 


Interest on the First Mortgage Debenture Stock will be paysble half yearly on 
January 1 and July 1. The principal and interest will be secured by a specific Mort- 
gage to the undermentioned trustees of the patents and Leasehold premises of the 
Company, and also 7 a floating charge upon the whole of the other property, assets, 
and undertakings of the Company. The stock will be issued in multiples of £10, and 
will be redeemable at £110 per cent. on January 1, 1908, or at any previous date at the 
option of the Company on six months’ notice on payment of a premium of £15 per cent. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE PEBENTURE STOCK HOLDEBS. 
Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., St. James's Palace, S.W. 
F, FAITHFULL BEGG, M.P., Bartholomew House, E.C. 
DIRECTOBS. 
Chairman: THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DENBIGH, Newn- 
am x, near Lutterworth. 


Deputy-Chairman: JOHN ANNAN, 54 Coleman Street, E.C., Director of the Anglo- 
American Debenture Corpora 


tion, Limited. 

Sir WILLIAM H. Sap JONES, 14 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 
ROBERT C. WYATT, 41 Moorgate Street, E.C., Chairman of the Malaga Elec- 

=v, compen, Limited. 
* WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, 6 Hanover Street, Glasgow, Chairman of the 
Edison-Bell , aati h tion, Limited, of London. 
*STEPHEN F. M RIART , Fdison House, Northumberland Avenue, W C., 

Vice-President of the Edison United Phonograph Company of the United States, 
and Director of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Limited, of London 

* Will join the Board after Allotment. 
CONSULTING SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS. 
The Right Honourable LORD KELVIN, of Largs. 
THOM ALVA EDISON. 
BANKEBS. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, Lothbury. and Branches. 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, 1+ ee Street Within, E.C., and St. 

Vincent Place, Glasgow. Head Office : Edinburgh. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., Throgmorton Avenue, for the Company. 
FLADGATE & CO., 2 Craig's Court, Charing Cross, for the Trustees for the Deben- 


ture Holders. 
RIDDELL, VAIZEY & SMITH, 9 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C., for the 
Vendors. 
BROKERS. 
COATES, SON & CO., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 44 Gresham Street, E.C. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.). 
W. M. CROWE. 
REGISTERED OFFICES. 
Edison House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire the Letters Patent for the United 
Kingdom and the Isle of Man, Australia, South Africa, South America, and 
India, and the Trade Marks for China “= granted to Mr. Thomas Alva Edison, 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. Chichester Bell, Professor Charles Sumner 
Tainter, and others, in relation to Phonographs, Graphophones, and similar appliances, 
and for machinery for duplicating phonographic records, together with all present and 
future improvements by any of these inventors relative to the same inventions, The 
patents are owned partially by the Edison-Bell Ph ration, Limited, a 
pioneer company formed primarily to demonstrate the practical value of the ap 
for commercial ae, to which class of busi its operati have been almost 
wholly confined, and partially by the Edison United Phonograph Company of Orange, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. In addition to the Patents this Company will also acquire the 
remainder of the assets of the Edison- Bell Phonograph Corporation, Limited, including 
Phonographs and appliances now under lease or ready for sale ; and the leasehol 
premises wherein the busine ss of the Corporation has been carried on, together with the 
furniture. fixtures, and fittings. 

The first patent is dated 1886, and the su’ uent patents bear dates extending from 
that year up to 1897. Applications have recently been made for patents in respect of 
additional improvements, which have been ne oe ew f Sw eam pending the issue of 
the patents. The validity of the patents forthe Unit ingdom has been sustained by 
all the judicial decisions of which it has been the subject. 

In the past there have been several obstacles in the way of the general adoption of 











the Phonograph, notably the high prices of the machines and the necessity for the supply. - 


--. 100,000 
10,000 
£110,000 


of motive power by means of electric storage batteries, requiring re-charging from time 
to time and constant attention ; also the great expense of duplicating cylinders contain. 


see eee eee eee eee ose eee 














i honographic records. With a view to meeting the demand, and of bringin, g 
= Geenteesh within the reach of the public, several new types of machines have 
recently been uced which should bring the invention into general use. The 


machines have simplified and improved, and a clock-work motor has superseded 
the electric motor. The duplicating machine has also been improved so that cylinders 
containing phonographic records can now be duplicated in large quantities and sold at 
acheap rate. By virtue of arrangements made with the Edison United Phonograph 
Company, of Orange, New Jersey, U S.A., this Company will be in a position, after 
reserving a substantial profit, to sell Phonographs of the latest types at prices varying 
from five guineas, 4 5 

The value of the commercial Phonograph has now been established, but the progress 
of the Invention has hitherto been retarded not only by the causes above referred to, but 
by the policy adopted by the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, until a recent date, 
of leasing machines for terms of years instead of making absolute sales. Refe is 
made to the accompanying testimonials and list of users. 

The advantages of the Phonograph for the purposes of home amusemert cannot be 
over-estimated. By the use of duplicated records, recitations, songs, speeches, and 
instrumental music may be reproduced without trouble and at small expense. Special 
machines have been devised whereby public entertainments can be provided at short 
notice and small cost. The advantages of the Phonograph as a medium of advertise. 
ment and for teaching languages are obvious, and the utility of the invention in connec- 
tion with the instruction of the blind has already been demonstrated. 

The new machines comprise a new type of automatic machine to be worked with 
a penny-in-the-slot attachment. In these machines the electric motor and ear pi 
which coe hitherto been regarded as almost insuperable objections to the practi 
working of the invention, have been dispensed with. The clock motor is substituted 
for the former, and by means of an improved attachment persons desiring to use the 
instrument can do so without using ear pieces. new automatic machines are con- 
structed to contain five cylinders, so that a varied programme is offered, comprising 
songs, speeches, and instrumental music. The popularity of the Phonograph in this 
connexion has been practically demonstrated by the exhibition of two automatic 
machines of the old type at Charing Cross and Cannon Street Railway Stations. These 
machines were furnished with ear pieces, and contained but one record, the motive 
power being electricity. The machines were exhibited for a period of about four weeks, 
the ate takings of the two machines averaging about £10 per week. The Auto- 
matic Hackines can with advantage be exhibited at er | Stations, Hotels, Public- 
houses, Restaurants, and other places of public resort, as well as upon Ocean and River: 
going Steamers. ‘ 

The purchase price has bsen fixed by the Vendors at £160,000, payable as to 
£120,000 in Cash, as to £15,000 in Debenture Stock, as to £15,009 in Rec Shares, 
and as to £10,000 in Ordinary Shares. i 





It will thus be seen that a working capital of 
£50,000 will be available by means of the present issue, and no allotment of Shares will 
be made unless this capital is provided. 

Mr. Stephen F. Moriarty, Vice-President of the Edison United Pho: Com- 


pany, of the United States, and a director of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, 
of London, has made the following estimate of the probable profits : 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: 

Estimated profit to be derived from Sale of Commercial, 
Drawing Room, Educational, and Entertainment 
Machines of large and small type, on an estimated 
anaual sale of 7,000 Machines of all c - - 

Estimated Gross Profit to be derived from 500 Automatic 
Machines earning £1 each per week 


£20,000 0 0 





; > +» £2%,000 
Deduct estimated expenses of management of same, 
including rentals, cost of records, repairs, depre- 
ciation, &c. ee ee ee ee ee oe 8,500 
Estimated profit.. ee ee £19,900 17,500 Q 0 
Estimated profit on Cylinders, Records, and Phono- ; 
graphic accessories, and from other sources .. oe 5,000 0 0 
Total estimated profit perannum .. £42,500 0 0 


(Subject to General Management Expenses) 


The amount required to pay the interest on the Debenture Stock and the fixed 
Preference dividend is £11,000 per annum. It will be observed that no estimate has 
been made of the profits which will be derivable from the patents to be acquired in 
respect of the territories other than the United Kingdom, but it is reasonable to expect 
a considerable revenue from these sources. " 

The Vendors pay all the expenses of the formation of the Company and of this 
issue, up to and including allotment. 

The following tracts have been entered into : (1) Two Contracts dated respec- 
tively January 26 and Feb 23, 1898, made between the Edison-Bell Ph f 
Corporation of the first part, tephen . Moriarty of the second part, and the 
United Phonograph y (of the United States) of the third part ; (2) a Contract 
dated March 3, 1898, made between the said parties and this Company. 

=The business of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Limited, will be taken 
over subject to all existing Contracts and Licences entered into by them. There, are 
also contracts —— underwriting part of the capital now offered for subscription, 
and for payment of preliminary expenses attending the incorporation and formation 
of the Company up to Subscribers will be held to have had notice of all such 
Contracts, and to waive their rights to have particulars thereof, whether under Section 38 
of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. 

Applications for Debenture Stock and Shares should be made on the form accom- 
panying the prospectus, and forwarded to the Bankers with a remittance for the 
amount of the deposit. If no allotment is made, the application money will be returned 
in full. When the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance will 
= ooo towards the payment due on allotment, and any excess will be returned to 
the applicant. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers oF 
Secretary. Prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Contracts 
above specified, can o epee at the Office of the Solicitors. 

Aoplication will be in due course for a settlement and quotation on the London 
Stock Exc! ec. 

Intending Subscribers are requested to inspect the Machines which are on view 4 
Edison House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 
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